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OUR LATEST FIELD-MARSHAL AND THE KING’S RECENT HOST: HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY FRANCIS JOSEPH, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AND KING OF HUNGARY. 
Draws sy H. W. Koekxork, 


lis Majesty has just returned from Budapesth, where his troubles with the Hungarian Parliament have become acute. For four months there has been no Cabinet, 











OUR NOTE BOOK. 

RY I. F. AUSTIN. 
There is a sardonic humour in Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
address to the British Association. He calls his theme 
‘* The Influence of Brain-Power on History,’’ just when 
the country is reading with disgust and amazement 
the evidence given before the War Commission. As 
a rule, the proceedings of the British Association do 
not exhibit this startling coincidence with the thoughts 
which happen to be occupying the national mind. 
People are asking themselves why brain-power is so 
conspicuously absent from the recent history of the War 
Office; and Sir Norman Lockyer, instead of talking about 
the stars, answers the dominant conundrum with brutal 
terseness, ‘‘ Because you have no organised scientific 
training. I hear a plaintive voice from Pall Mall 
crying, ‘‘ Why does this astronomer come chipping in ?”’ 
A comet, whisking its tail across the Horse Guards’ 
Parade, could scarcely be more surprising to the official 
mind than Sir Norman Lockyer’s proposal to create a 
Scientific National Council for the diffusion of 
through the public offices. Why, the first discovery by 
such a Council would be that you cannot circulate ideas 
in a Department where there is no natural provision for 
taking them in. The scientific advisers of the Govern- 
ment would recommend some new system for producing 
brains; and this would make dreadful havoc of the old 
headpieces. 


ideas 


Our sardonic astronomer fortified himself at South- 
port with the opinions of the two ablest men in the 
Cabinet. He quoted their sorrowful reflections upon the 
lack of science in the national education, and the painful 
backwardness of the people in realising that in the 
application of science to industry consists the formid- 
able character of international competition. These 
high authorities are quite alive to the necessity of 
multiplying Universities. But did they anticipate that 
the President of the British Association would offer 
them the services of that body for the improvement of 
statesmanship ? He suggests that a Sub-Committee of 
the Privy Council, composed of scientific heads, might 
be helpful in the administration of ‘‘ everything relating 
to the use of brain - power in peace.’’ Another blow 
to the Constitution! ‘* Just as I am trying to get 
the Committee of National Defence to fix its 
lective brain on the problems of the War Office,’ 
you can hear a distracted statesman exclaim, ‘just 
as we are in the middle of a fiscal inquity, too, 
comes this astronomer with another unconstitutional 
expedient for making our brains act! Why can’t he 
stick to his sun-spots?’’ Sir Norman Lockyer has 
traced drought and famine to spots on the sun, and I 
should not be surprised to hear that the vagaries of the 
War Office had a similar origin. There is more in this 
than you might suspect, if astronomy can only find it 
out. Years hence a picture, obscured by age, hanging 
in the War Secretary’s room, may be restored, and found 
to be entitled ‘‘ Ajax Defying the Sun-Spots,’’ Ajax 
bearing a close resemblance to portraits of Lord 
Kitchener. From this our posterity may guess that 
there was somebody with a turn for allegory on the 
reforming Sub-Committee of the Privy Council. 
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Brain-power is about to ‘‘stump the country’’ on 
behalf of Bacon. The Bacon Society has turned itself 
into a joint-stock company, “ with five hundred members, 
each liable for one pound in the event of winding up.”’ 
Lecturers, armed with magic lanterns, are to carry on 
‘‘an active propaganda that ought to’ sweep the Shak- 
sperians off the face of the earth.’? Old libraries will 
be ransacked for evidence, and ‘‘ pamphlets dis- 
tributed gratis to all public libraries.’’ Talk not 
of our dwindling exports. Cargoes of pamphlets 
will be ‘‘dumped’’ upon Germany and America 
until international jealousy forces the Governments of 
those countries to levy a prohibitive tariff for the pro- 
tection of native Baconians. Think of the magic- 
lanterns flashing Bacon through this island, and of the 
orators whose expenses will be paid out of the capital 
of the company before it is wound up. Think of the 
astute agents who will knock at your door, and beg 
permission to search your old library for evidence in 
favour of Bacon. Let me tell you this is going to be a 
tremendous affair. Bacon will rival the popularity of 
the Tichborne Claimant. ‘‘We wish to convert the 
man in the street,’? says Mr. Harold Bayley. Yes, you 
will hear the voice of the street affirming that Bacon 
is kept out of his rights. Sidney Lee’s windows will 
be broken by a mob of enthusiasts, and the evening 
papers will have exciting accounts of the attack on 
Shakspere’s statue in Leicester Square. 


I daresay the Government will try to pacify public 
opinion by appointing a Royal Commission to read the 


works of Bacon aloud every day for a year or two. But 
that hypocritical shift will be scouted by the Incorporated 
will Referendum, offer 
candidates at bye-elections, start a 

and pour their superfluous funds 
through all the channels of popular agitation. When 
they have won seats in the House of Commons, and 


who demand a 


themselves as 


Baconians, 


morning paper, 
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formed a compact Baconian party below the gangway. 
pledged to obstruct all commonplace legislation until 
it be solemnly enacted that Bacon wrote Shakspere, 
a time-serving statesman may take up their cause. I 
read in a novel last week of a Home Secretary whose 
‘decided ’’ brain-power convinced him that Bacon was 
the rightful heir. When this question is brought iuto 
party politics, do you suppose that some Secretary of 
State, or some opponent of his who ‘‘suspects’’ his 
office, as Dogberry would say, will not come out as 
a champion of Bacon? The hoardings at election time 
will proclaim ‘‘ Bacon for Ever!’’ Just before they are 
swept off the face of the earth the Shaksperian candi- 
dates will issue rival placards: ‘‘ Down with Bacon!”’ 
And then the other side will finish us off by telling the 
working-classes that we are in favour of a tax on food! 


Macaulay was an eminent man of letters who wrote 
about Bacon without perceiving that he was Shakspere. 
This surely is not the reason why a critic has recently 
denounced Macaulay as a ‘‘ Clapham Protestant ’’ who, 
although a ‘‘well-informed’’ writer, was ‘‘ hardly a 
gentleman’’! There you see ‘‘ the influence of brain- 
power on history’’! Two correspondents, by the way, 
one a Baconian and the other a Shaksperian, write 
to me about a passage in one of Hamlet’s speeches 
in the graveyard: ‘‘ Why may not that be the 
skull of a lawyer? Where be his quiddities now, 
his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks ?”’ 
The Shaksperian invites my attention to this, espe- 
cially the ‘‘tricks.’’ Could Bacon have written that 
on a lawyer’s skull? But the Baconian makes a point 
out of the sentence that follows: ‘‘ Why does he suffer 
this rude knave now to knock him about the sconce 
with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him of his action 
of battery ?’’ Who but Bacon could have written thus, 
lamenting that a lawyer might suffer this hard fate, 
and clearly prefiguring the Gravedigger as a_ blind 
Shaksperian enthusiast battering the sconce of the 
real poet ? I commend this excellent point to the joint- 
stock company. It is worth a lecture and a magic- 
lantern all to itself. 


A statesman who was recently at Homburg was 
button-holed by a supporter the evening of his arrival. 
The supporter unfolded his views of the fiscal problem, 
much gratified to get so distinguished a listener. At 
the end of the discourse the statesman remarked, 
‘‘Yes, I believe we shall win; but 1 have only one 
thing to say. There will be a twenty - mark fine for 
any man who mentions the subject to me again while 
I am taking my cure.’’ The supporter, I am told, 
relates this anecdote to everybody with the greatest 
satisfaction. He takes it as a tribute to the convincing 
quality of his eloquence. Having heard him, the states- 
man felt that anybody else would be superfluous. 


From Wellington, New Zealand, comes to me a letter 
signed ‘* A Seventy-three Year Old Cockney,’’ who takes 
me very gently to task for’some remarks on Cockney 
rhymes. It seems I said that ‘‘quarterly’’ did not 
thyme with “ slaughterly,’’ except for ‘‘ a Cockney ear,’’ 
which I repudiated with scorn and odium. My corre- 
spondent, in stirring prose and verse, bids me remember 
what Cockneys have done for their country. I also 
remember that Lamb was a Cockney, likewise Keats, 
and that the Cockney School of Poets was derided Ly 
Christopher North, on the general principle that it was 
impossible to dwell in London, and write decent litera- 
ture. To do that, you had to be born north of the Tweed, 
and cultivate the Muses on @ little oatmeal. With the 
epithet ‘‘ Cockney,’’ crusty Christopher banned the music 
of Keats, which is good enough for the finest ear 
that ever was made. But when we talk of Cockneys 
now, surely we distinguish between Keats and the 
rhymer who thinks that the sound of ‘‘r’’ is identical 
with the sound of ‘‘ah.’’ Max Adeler long ago told 
us the diverting tale of the bard who wrote obituary 
verses in the local papers to soothe the feelings of 
bereaved advertisers. One poem began— 

We've lost our little Hannah 

In a very painful manner. 
Il am sure my correspondent at Wellington will forgive 
me the ear which is offended by that. 


A well-known English traveller, who makes his home 
in North Africa, was lately in London for a few days, 
but suffered such oppression that he had to flee. It 
was no Cockney intonation that distressed him ; it was 
not the eadless streets of sombre brick ; it 
the jarring extremes of poverty and riches. Strange to 
say, it was the trees! I heard an indignant member of 
Parliament inveighing against the destruction of trees 
in the Mall by the workmen engaged on the Victoria 
Memorial. ‘‘ Eight of the finest trees!'’ he said, as if 
they were his private and particular joys. I believe that 
when the Memorial is made, there will be more trees than 
ever flourished before in the Mall. But it was the sight of 
any trees that drove the Englishman back to Morocco. 
The desert claims its kindred spirits. We smile at 
the French explorer who calls himself Emperor of 
the Sahara; but for him the desert blooms like a garden, 
and London would be a dreary waste, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
‘*RILLY’S LITTLE LOVE AFFAIR,’ AT THE CRITERION, 
Says the perverse young heroine of ‘* Billy’s Little Love 
Affair ’’ to her chivalrous lover, ‘‘ What queer company 
you must have kept! *’ Both he and she keep very queer 
company in Mr. Esmond’s new Criterion play; indeed, 
they are surrounded by odious and vulgar people— 
‘*country-house’’ guests who gloat over a_ scandal 
which connects the past of their henpecked host with 
that of an adventuress, and chuckle when the latter 
diverts their suspicions to an innocent and just- 
engaged girl, dainty ‘‘ Billy’’ herself. Strange material 
this fora ‘‘light comedy’’! Light, Mr. Esmond’s story 
certainly is, for it depends wholly on the artificial post- 
ponement of an inevitable explanation. But the cardinal 
fault of this jumble of farce and melodrama is not so 
much thinness or even conventionality of plot as a 
glaring defect in the matter of taste. It is a pity to 
find a playwright who has so often shown graceful 
fancy and refreshing naturalness condescending to what 
is tawdry and meretricious. Not that there are not 
pretty love-passages and sparkling lines in Mr. Esmond’ 
comedy. Not that—briskly acted as it is by Mr. Aynes- 
worth, Mr. Groves, Mr. Sam Sothern, Miss St. John, 
Miss Granville, and that sincere artist, Miss Eva Moore— 
it does not make from a popular standpoint a very lively 
entertainment. But the author of ‘‘ Grierson’s Way ’’ had 
once an ambition beyond that of tickling the groundlings 


‘* THE CLIMBERS,’’ AT THE COMEDY. 


About some playwrights, as about many novelists of 
contemporary America, there is a youthful ardour which 
compels attention. Their work usually lacks form, but 
is assuredly not void of matter, and it tingles with vitality. 
In this school may be classed that prolific inventor of 
‘* prodigies ’’ and ‘‘ dandies,’’ Mr. Clyde Fitch, on the 
strength of ‘‘ The Climbers,’’ the quaint medley with 
which Messrs. Reeves Smith and Sydney Valentine have 
started their Comedy management—a drama _ which 
exasperates by banal buffoonery and persistent over- 
emphasis, but is redeemed by a certain full-blooded 
vigour. Mr. Fitch would outvie Lytton in exposing the 
hypocrisy of society funeral-mourners ; but his satire 
misses aim by exaggeration. He would be original and 
have a confession scene heard in the dark, and thereby his 
misdirected ingenuity defeats its own purpose. He con- 
ceives an interesting theme, the study of the degener- 
ation of a weak man who climbs after wealth, yet the 
action is constantly interrupted by tedious farcical 
interludes. Mr. Fitch would be poignant, and his 
every situation is overpointed by a cleverness which 
cannot restrain itself. But there is a rough force in 
his story, as that fine rhetorician, Mr. Valentine, proves 
in the réle of the swindling suicide, as Miss Lily 
Hanbury and Mr. Reeves Smith show in the characters 
of the man’s faithful wife and friend; and this and some 
handsome spectacular effects may partly excuse the 
play’s many shortcomings. 


‘“TOM PINCH,’’ AT ST. JAMES’S MATINEES. 


Would Dickens recognise the Tom Pinch presented by 
Mr. Willard—a Tom Pinch who for long seems almost 
an imbecile, then suddenly develops wonderful declam- 
atory power? Anyhow, the representation is well worth 
seeing and hearing, since it brings out a few tones of 
Mr. Willard’s grand voice and affords glimpses of a 
charming humour. But so passive a character as 
Pinch simply declines to be the hero of a play. Pecksniff 
is the man for the footlights, and, as admirably portrayed 
by Mr. Volpé, stands out in all his noble proportions. 
Other familiar figures flit across the St. James’s stage 
and speak dialogue assigned them in the ‘‘ Chuzzlewit ’’ 
novel. But there is scarcely a semblance of drama in 
Messrs. Clifton and Dilley’s twenty-year-old ‘‘ drama- 
tisation,’’ which is merely an amiable piece of patch- 
work, unintelligible save to those who have read their 
Dickens beforehand. 
THE PROGRAMMES OF THE KENNINGION 
AND SURREY THEATRES. 

That popular musical comedy, ‘‘ The Girl from Kay’s,’’ 
is making fresh conquests in the suburbs, and the clever 
rendering of it given by Mr. Dance’s company has 
drawn crowds this week to the Kennington Theatre. 
Miss Simeta Marsden, Mr. H. C. Barry, and Miss Lydia 
Flopp are the chief members of a capital cast; and 
chorus, scenery, and costumes, all of a first-rate kind, 
appear to advantage on the big Kennington stage. A 
little nearer the river, the old Surrey house has a new 
melodrama to offer just now—‘‘A Traitor Prince,’’ 
written by Mr. George de Gray, concerned with the 
crimes and loves of a villainous Eastern potentate, and 
full, in the right fashion, of exciting adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes. ; 








MUSIC. 
The Moody-Manners Company gave their first repre- 
sentation this season of ‘‘ Pavliacci’’ and ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana’’ on Wednesday, Sept. 2. Both operas 
were given with perfection of chorus and orchestra, and 
were excellent performances, so far as the principal 
singers were concerned. Mr. Joseph O’Mara, who had 
for the first time on the preceding Monday sung most 
charmingly Lohengrin, scored an instant success as 
Canio in ‘‘ Pagliacci.’’ He sang admirably, and acted 
with an emotional force that was finely restrained. In 
short, he showed himself to be san artist of power and 
refinement. Miss Ada Davies took the place of Mdlle. 
Zélie de Lussan, who was unable to appear, and played 
the part gracefully and intelligently. Mr. William Dever 
was painstaking as the Clown. and sang well, but his 
acting lacked somewhat of spontaneity. The chorus 
was very admirable in the realism with which it 
acted the rdéle of the mimic audience. The succeeding 
opera, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ was noteworthy for the 
fine performances of Santuzza, played by Madame 
Fanny Moody, and Turiddu, by Mr. Francis Maclennan. 
Each acted with dramatic feeling and intensity of 
emotion, and Mr. Maclennan, who appeared during the 
previous week as Don José in ‘* Carmen,’’ proved it to 
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have been no mere four de force. He is an artist of } 
great promise, with an excellently trained, sympathetic | 
voice and a clear articulation. Madame Fanny Moody 
showed herself at her very best as. Santuzza, and delighte d 
her audience with a grcater warmth and variety of tone 
in her impersonation. ‘ 

On Thursday evening Madame Blanche Marchesi 
and the new Rus:ian tenor sang in ‘* Tannhauser.’ 
Madame Marchesi’s voice is at its very best this season, 
and she gave a most interesting reading of Elisabeth. 
M. Arens won as much applause as in his rendering 
of Lohengrin, and though he somewhat strained his 
voice at first, his dramatic perception of the part and 
his emotional force carried him successfully through. 

The Promenade Concerts are maintaining their high 
musical standard, and are drawing large audiences. 
Mr. Henry Wood again, during the past week, has 
shown his sympathy with modern English composers 
and perfo'mers, and his really wonderful conducting has 
brought his orchestra to its customary perfection. On 
Tuesday, Sept. 1, the first performance was given of a 
symphonic poem by Mr. York Bowen, entitled ‘‘ The 
Lament of Tasso.’’ Mr. York Bowen is only nineteen, 
and won, as a student of the Royal Academy of Music, 
with this composition the Charles Lucas Prize. The 
tone-poem is based on Byron’s famous poem, and illus- 
trates more subtly and with greater vividness than 
words can ever do the hopeless agony and torture of 
imprisonment, Tasso’s impotent consciousness of his 
genius, and his love for Leonora. The composition 
shows great artistic perception, a sense of form and 
colour, and a good idea of orchestration. 

On Friday evening, Sept. 4, a chamber symphony 
was given, scored for eleven instruments: pianoforte, 
two violins, viola, violoncello, double bass, flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, and horn. Signor Wolf-Ferrari, the 
composer, is the director of the Bologna Conservatoire, 
and wrote this work in 1901. The two most pleasing 
movements of the symphony are the second and third. 
Miss Adela Verne played the pianoforte part, and she 
and the remainder of the instrumentalists received pro- 
longed applause. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 

: King Edward, as usual when 
EDWARD he is on a visit, fulfilled a 
surprising number of engage- 
ments at Vienna. On the 
second day of his stay he visited the tombs of the 
late Empress Elizabeth and of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, and deposited wreaths. A little later he and 
the Emperor Francis Joseph lunched at the Embassy, 
where sentiments of international friendliness were 
again exchanged, both monarchs delivering cordial 
impromptu speeches. The British residents presented 
the King with an address in a _ beautiful casket of 
Viennese workmanship; and in the evening, at the 
Augarten Palace, the Archduchess Marie Josepha gave 
a family dinner at which King Edward was present. In 
the evening King Edward went to the Opera. At the 
conclusion of the performance his Majesty called at 
the Vienna Jockey Club, where he played a game of 
bridge and stayed till nearly midnight. The next 


KING 
IN VIENNA. 


specimen of humanity. He plays no games, but is 
content to wateh professional football. The rurai 
districts do not seem to be breeding the old hardy race 
that tilled the soil. Reports upon the physical condition 
of children all over the country are discouraging. As 
we cannot have conscription, which makes for vigour, in 
Germany at all events, there seems to be urgent need 
for some form of compulsory training of muscles for the 
whole people. This might be enforced in all elementary 
schools without hurting the susceptibilities of parents 
who think that drill must always lead to soldiering. 


Some confusion seems to exist 
with regard. to the precise 
house in. Portsmouth in which 
Charles Dickens was born. The 
photograph which was supplied to us last week as that 
of the authentic building unfortunately turns out to have 
been incorrect. Captain the Chevalier Dalton and other 
correspondents have written to point out the mistake. 
It appears that the house-numbers were changed some 
years -ago, and the right 
house now bears the number 
393 instead of 387, which 
is so often mistaken for the 
historical edifice. No. 393 
has, however, a commemo- 
rative brass plate in the foot- 
path in front. The photo- 
graph which we reproduce 
is by the Chevalier Dalton. 


DICKENS’ 
BIRTHPLACE. 


Lord Roberts, 
in a_ special 
Army = Order 
issued Sept. 7, 
deals with the question of 
officers’ expenses. He notes 
that extravagance has long 
been forbidden by the regu- 
lations, and he points out 
that it is the duty of a 
commanding officer to dis- 
courage and prevent it. He 
enjoins general officers to 
ensure by careful periodi- 
cal inspection that officers’ 
messes are so conducted 
that it is possible for those 
of moderate means to live 
in the Service. Any failure 
to carry out the true spirit 
and intention of these regu- 


OFFICERS’ 
EXPENSES. 





THE KING’S VISIT TO LORD SAVILE: THE LONG 


morning, by eight o’clock, both monarchs were astir 
and went stag-hunting on the Lobau, a beautiful island 
on the Danube, a few miles distant from Vienna. In 
Napoleon’s time Lobau formed a strategic position in the 
tattle of Aspern. ‘Their Majesties had excellent sport, 
and King Edward, posted on one of the Napoleonic 
entrenchments near the bridge-head of Aspern, brought 
down a fine stag of ten points, the second that had 
fallen to his gun during the day’s sport. In the 
evening their Majesties visited the Hofburg Theatre. 
On the morning of Sept..3 his Majesty was accom- 
panied to the Western Railway Station. by the Emperor. 
The two monarchs bade each other an affectionate 
farewell, and it seems not improbable that London 
will ere ‘long have the pleasure. of welcoming the 
venerable Sovereign of Austria-Hungary, for as the train 
started King Edward cried from the window, ‘ Auf 
baldigst wiedersehen.’’ On the evening of Sept. 4 
his Majesty arrived in London, and proceeded to 
Buckingham Palace. 


On Sept. 7 King Edward went 
to Rufford Abbey, in Notting- 
hamshire, to pay a_ visit to 
Lord Savile. During his stay 
his Majesty went every day to Doncaster races. The 
house is particularly interesting. In the Long Gallery 
are some fine tapestries; there is also a remarkable 
stone-vaulted crypt. The present Abbey stands on the 
site of the Cistercian monastery founded in 1148 by 
Gilbert de Ghent, and given to the Talbots. Lord Savile 
entertained a large house-party to meet his Majesty. 
The party included the Earl and Countess of Cadogan 
and the Dowager Duchess of Manchester. 


THE KING Al 
RUFFORD. 


The Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference on Arbitration met in 
Vienna on Sept. Twenty- 
six English members of Parlia- 
ment took part in the deliberations, which lasted over 
three days. From Italy there were 127 members, from 
Krance sixty-nine, from Germany forty-seven, from 
\ustria forty-five, and from Hungary forty. von 


THE ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCE. 


Dr. 
Pleyner, the President, in his opening address touched 
on the growing necessity for arbitration in international 
affairs; and Dr. von Kérber, the Austrian’ Prime 
Minister, made an enthusiastic speech in favour of 
a peaceful settlement of international differences. <A 
sympathetic telegram was received from the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. 

A Royal Commission has been 
appointed to inquire into the 
alleged deterioration of the 
national physique. There is little dispute as to the poor 
quality of too many recruits in the Army, and it is certain 
that a military life does not attract the flower of the 
population, But traces of physical degeneracy are 
visible in a large class of urban dwellers, and not only 
in the class which is on the border-line of poverty. The 
tolerably prosperous working-man is rarely a vigorous 


NATIONAL PHYSIQUE. 


GALLERY 


lations would lead the Com- 
mander-in-Chief seriously to 
consider the propriety of re- 
taining the delinquent in his 
command. The contribution to the mess levied on an 
officer on promotion, transfer, or exchange will cease to 
be payable in units having publicly furnished messes. 
The question of extravagance rests, of course, in the 
hands of the officers themselves, and official charges 
have nothing to do with it, so there is much sound sense 
in the Commander-in-Chief’s endeavour to bring the 
officers to set the tone towards more economy. 


Photo, Kyle 


AT RUFFORD ABBEY. 


That useful old hulk the Be//e- 
tsle, which has already done 
such good service as a target 
EXPERIMENTS. in gunnery experiments, has 
once more been under fire, this 

time from torpedoes. The main object of the experi- 
ments, which were carried out on Sept. 4 opposite the 


‘* BELLEISLE "’ 
TORPEDO 


THE 


THE AUTHENTIC BIRTHPLACE OF CHARLES DICKENS: 
393, COMMERCIAL ROAD, PORTSMOUTH. 


Vernon Torpedo School, was to test the virtues claimed 
for cellulose, an American invention designed to prevent 
the sinking of a torpedoed vessel. Fhe substance is 
packed behind the armour.- plates of the vessel, and 
it was said that on the plates being- pierced by a 
missile, the cellulose would expand under the influence 
of the water, and, thus automatically filling the breach, 
save the ship from sinking. Compartments prepared on 
this principle were fixed to the sides of the Be//ezs/e, and 
beneath these a’ torped» was fired from a tug some 
distance off. Immediat: ly after the explosion the Be//e- 
zsZe listed heavily to purt, and ultimately settled down 
in shallow water. The exact result of the experiment 
remains an Official secret. 





It is stated that, by weight of 
numbers, the Turks are stamp- 
ing out the insurrection; but 
an insurgent leader is reported to have said that the 
Macedonians have not lost heart, and that they will 
prolong the struggle through the winter. Their object 
is to obtain the intervention of the Powers, the appoint- 
ment of a Christian. Governor - General, and genuine 
guarantees for the security of life and property under 
international-control: The Bulgarian Government has 
resolved to maintain strict. neutrality; but there is no 
abatement of the resentment at Constantinople against 
what is alleged to be the connivance of Prince 
Ferdinand’s Ministers at the operations of the Bulgarian 
bands. Representatives of several Powers have been 
dispatched to the Monastir district, and this measure 
is connected with negotiations for-.an - international 
occupation of Macedonia.” But as there are now 
upwards of 350,000 Turkish troops in the country, 


MACEDONIA. 
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it is scarcely likely that the Sultan would consent to 
such a measure. It is not easy to ascertain exactly 
what is happening. According to some reports the 
Turks are crushing resistance by wholesale savagery, 
but others make out that ‘‘more humane warfare ’’ is 
now practised on both sides. A secret treaty between 
Russia and Bulgaria is among the latest rumours. 


King Peter’s difficulties with 
his military factions may force 
him to seek peace of mind in 
what is politely called ‘‘ external adventure.’’ Some 
Servian officers have been arrested for a plot to inflict 
punishment on the assassins of King Alexander. ‘This 
has produced a counter-movement, and it is suggested 
that the officers who wish to execute justice upon 
assassins are more anxious to instal themselves in 
power. In short, government in Servia is little 
more than a struggle between two parties in the army, 
with which the interests of the civil population have 
nothing to do, This makes the position of King Peter 
daily more insecure, and increases his temptation to 
take advantage of the imbroglio in Macedonia. That 
would be rather a desperate manceuvre at the best, for 
Servia is no more competent to cope with Turkey than 
she was in 1876. But King Peter knows that, in the 
event of his defeat, Austria would save him from terri- 
torial and the victorious Turks would not be 
allowed even to invade Servia. His adventure might 
give him an air of heroism in the eyes of his people, 
and the little differences in the Servian army might 
be forgotten. 


THE SERVIAN ARMY. 


loss, 


Under the presidency of Sir 
Norman Lockyer, the British 
Association began on Sept. 9 
its annual series of meetings. 
This year the place of rendezvous is Southport, and the 
institution, which can now claim a respectable antiquity, 
has set out a programme which proves that it is sfill the 
most vital collective representative of scientific opinion 
in England. 
This year its 
efforts will be 
directed towards 
awakening the 
nation to the 
pressing need 
for scientific 
education. Last 
year Professor 
Dewar dwelt on 
this subject in 
his presidential 
address, and 
this year’s Presi- 
dent,Sir Norman 
Lockyer, the 
famous astron- 
omer, spoke in 
the same urgent 
cause. The 
subject will be 
further pursued 
by many of the 
usual excursions to the 
neighbourhood have _ been 
Hoole and Rufford is to be 
made by motor-car, more than twenty of these 
vehicles having been placed at the disposal of the 
committee by their owners. Among the exhibitions 
will be one of meteorological and magnetic instru- 
ments. Sir Norman Lockyer is the director of the Solar 
Physics Observatory at South Kensington. «Since 1879 
he has carried on researches there. At the time of 
his appointment he had already been ten years a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He has conducted most 
of the important eclipse expeditions organised by the 
English Government since 1870. His address was sub- 
divided into three heads — the first dealing with the 
endowment of Universities, which he holds to be as 
important to the nation’s welfare as the battle-ships on 
which we have spent 
one hundred’ and 
twenty million 


THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, 
PRESIDENT OF 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


sectional presidents. The 
places of interest in the 
arranged, and that to 
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York State. Personally the most fearless of men, Mr. 
Roosevelt finds this protection very irksome; but as 
lunatics gravitate towards him by some law of nature, 
he cannot have the ease and freedom of a private 
citizen. At Melbourne an armed madman was arrested 














Copyright Photo. Haines. 
WINDOW TO DR. PARKER 
CITY TEMPLE. 


THE MEMORIAL 
IN THE 


at Government House, where he was seeking an inter- 
view with Lord Tennyson. Probably not all the inci- 
dents of this kind are made known. It would be an 
excellent thing (for Utopia) if they could be kept out 
of the papers altogether, for publicity certainly acts 
as a stimulus to minds unhinged. Three Presidents of 
the United States have been assassinated, and two of 
the assassins were undoubtedly insane. 


At the Natural History Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, 
South Kensington, may now be 
seen a_ series of models of 
deep-sea fishes. The tremendous pressure under which 
these strange creatures live is one of the primary causes 
affecting their organisation. It must be remembered that 
the pressure of the air at the surface of fifteen pounds to 
the square inch is increased in the sea to a ton weight 
for every 1000 fathoms of depth. The distress experi- 
enced by a balloonist reaching a great altitude, and the 
discomfort attendant on his rapid withdrawal from the 


IN THE DEPTHS OF 
THE SEA. 


pressure under which he has lived, is aggravated in the 
case of the deep-sea fishes brought to the surface to 
such an extent that not only do their internal organs 
burst, but often the whole creature becomes dis- 
integrated. The colours of these fishes are extremely 
simple, their bodies being, as a rule, either black, 
pink, or silvery. It is known that the spawn of some 
deep-sea fishes gradually rises to the surface to develop 
there, the young returning to the depths inhabited 
by their progenitors. In many, however, the spawn 
remains at the bottom of the ocean throughout’ the 
period of its development. When we consider the 
immense difference between the accelerating influences 
of light, warmth, and a constant supply of oxygen, and 
the retarding conditions of darkness, cold, and a 
minimum supply of oxygen, we can understand why 
some of the deep-sea creatures retain more or less 
the organisation of surface-fishes while others present 
degraded forms. Of fishes found only from 300 fathoms 
downwards, 230 true forms are known, of which we 
give a group of examples in our Illustration. 

The work of the Congress was 
begun on Sept. 8 at Leicester. 
In the course of his opening 
address, Mr. Hornidge, . the 
President, criticised severely Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
programme. He considered it highly improbable that 
an increase of duty upon articles required in this 
country would not be met by retaliatory tariffs levied 
by those countries from which we purchase. 


TRADES UNION 
CONGRESS. 


THE 


The death of the Austrian 
Ambassador tu the Court of 
St. James’s, occurring, as it 
did, on Sept. 3, formed a 
somewhat melancholy coincidence with the visit of King 
Edward to the Austrian Emperor. Count Deym passed 
away at Eckersdorf, in Prussian Silesia, at the B ap sei: 
of his son-in-law. His Excellency, who had long been 
suffering from : 
heart disease; 
took his annual 
leave earlier 
than usual this 
year, andin July 
went to  Ger- 
many, where he 
visited several 
health-resorts in 
vain. He was 
finally unable to 
take nourish- 
ment, and about 
a fortnight ago 
the end was 
seen to be in- 
evitable. The 
late Count was 
born in 1838. 
At the age of 
twenty - two he 
entered the 
Austrian Diplo- 
matic Service. He was first attached to the Legation 
at St. Petersburg, and thereafter served successively in 
Paris, at the Vatican, and in London. For a time he 
went back to Austria to represent Bohemia in Parlia- 
ment; but in 1887 he returned to diplomacy as Austrian 
Minister at Munich. The following year he took up the 
appointment at the Court of St. James’s, which he held 
until his death. 


THE LATE 
Count DEyYM. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
THE LATE COUNT DEYM, 


AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR AT ST. JAMEs’S. 


In 1870 his Excellency married the 
Countess Anna of Schlabrendorff 


There has been considerable 
excitement in Korea over the 
news that the Japanese have 
purchased a small island of strategic importance, called 
Sambak, in Mokko. The Russian papers are now 
taking the attitude that Japan’s recent military activity 
was quite unneces- 
sary. War, they say, 
is not contemplated, 


THE FAR EAST. 





pounds secondly, 
the endowment of 
research; and 
thirdly, the appoint- 
ment of a scientific 
council to look after 
our commerce and 
education, as the 
Council of Defence 
looks after our 
armaments. 


It is 
LUNATICS always 
ar LarGe. t he 

aspir- 
ation of some lunatic 
to shoot the head of 
the State. President 
Roosevelt lately had 
a wild visitor, who 
was caught in the 
nick of time. His 
‘ shooting-iron,’’ he 
said, was ready, and 
he made no secret 
of his intention. 
rhis incident has 
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and as a sign of 
international friend- 
liness, the Com- 
mander of the Prim- 
orski Dragoon Regi- 
ment is being sent to 
attend the Japanese 
Manceuvres. Recip- 
rocally, a Japanese 
general and two Staff 
officers. will attend 
the Russian Man- 
ceuvres. 
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i The Em- 
THE peror 
HUNGARIAN Francis 
Crisis. Joseph's 
visit to 
Budapesth has been 
unfortunately without 
political result, and 
the Sovereign and the 
Parliament are now 
in open conflict. His 
Majesty has refused to 
give way on the army 
question, and none of 








caused the American 
police to take unusual 
precautions for the 
safety of the Presi- 
dent during his 
visit this week to 
Syracuse, in New 
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the majority leaders 
would consent to form 
a Cabinet. Much 
embittered, Francis 
Joseph accordingly 
left Budapesth on 
Sept. 8. 
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tHE GRAVE-CHAMBER FROM THE NORTH-WEST, SHOWING REMAINS OF THE SHIP. THE BURIAL-MOUND, SHOWING A TRENCH EXTENDING FROM 


THE DISCOVERY OF A VIKING SHIP WITHIN A BURIAL-MOUND AT SLAGER, NORWAY. 


hotes, Professor Gustasyen 


rHE 


Dead sea-kings were sometimes set aditf{t on a burning dong ship. Al other times the ship and its master were interred tn a sepulchral mound or barrow 
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EXCAVATIONS OF THE PALACe OF Puastus: THe Western Court. 2. A Mycena#an Vase. 3. Tue Excavations or true Royvat Vitta at HAGA 


4- THe WARRIORS’ VAsE. 5. EXCAVATIONS OF THE PALACE OF Puastus: Tue Eastern Court anp Entrance 10 1tHt Women’s QuARTERS. 


THE RECENT ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FEDERICO HALBHERR 


LP RIADA, 


These excavations, which have thrown a wonderful light upon the construction of the early Greek house, were carried out at Phaestus, tn the south of Crete, by the Italian Archeological Méssion 
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THE WRECK OF THE TOWN HALL Al PORT ANTONIO. WRECKED HOUSES IN PORT ANTONIO, 
EFFECIS Ob IHE RECENT LORNADO IN JAMAICA, 


On August 11 great damage was done in East Famai Pe Antoni wd miein mall towns Zhe banana estate 
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THE ANGLO-AUSTRIAN FRIENDSHIP: THE EMPEROR’S WELCOME TO KING EDWARD AT THE VIENNA RAILWAY STATION. 
Drawn BY Epwarp Cucvet, our Speciat ARTIST IN VIENNA. 


King Edward wore the uniform of the 12th Austrian Hussars, of which he ts honorary Colonel; the Emperor Francis Joseph that of the rst British Dragoon Guards, the honorary Colonelcy 
of which his Imperial Mayzesty holds. 
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THE ANGI.O-AUSTRIAN’-FRIENDSHIP: THE ROYAL BOX AT THE VIENNA OPE'.A ON THE EVENING OF SEPTEMBER I, 
Drawine Finisnep sy H,. W. KorxxorK From tHe SkercH BY Epwarp Cucuet, ovr SprciA ARTIST IN VIENNA. 
The portratts in the picture, reading from the left, ave those of Str Francis Plunkett, the English Ambassador, the Archduke Franeis Ferdinand, the Archduchess Marie Josepha, King Edward, the Emperor, 
the Archduchess Valerie, the Archduke Ludwig Victor, the Archduchess Henrietta, The programme included Leoncavalilo's “ Bajazzo"’ and a ballet, “ Die Perle von Iberien.” 
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Austrian Emperor. King Edward. 
KING EDWARD’S HUNTING EXPEDITION WITH THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR: THE STAGS KILLED BY THEIR MAJESTIES IN THE LOBAU, SEPTEMBER 2. 
COPYRIGHT BY THE ART REPRODUCTION COMPANY. 


The Loban, where the hunt took flace, ts a picturesqne tsland tu the Danube. King E ward killed two stacs, and the Emperor one, 
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ANGLO-AUSTRIAN FRIENDSHIP.—KING EDWARD IN VIENNA, AUGUST 31: HIS MAJESTY AND THE EMPEROR IN THE RINGSTRASSE, 
Skercuep By Epwarp Cucvet (our SpreciAt Arist tn ViinnxaA) AND Finishep wy ALLAN STEWART. 


The sketch was taken oppostte the Rathhau is the wesston passed from the station to the Palace. 
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He placed his hand gently on the old man’s scanty white locks. 





CHAPTER XXV.—(Continued.) 
She shook her head as she put her hand 
inhis. ‘‘ Ahno, Captain Lugard. I saw 
my mother die, and I have seen some of 
the prisoners at Waringa die, and I think 
I know now when death is near. And 
so does poor father. He is very old and 


By LOUIS BECKE, 





HELEN ADAIR ue he led the way on deck. 


Illustrated 


we are leaking too freely to please 
me,”’ 
Ur, ** Very well, then,’’ said Carroll, as 
\ “Call the 
other watch, Mr. Grey.’’ 

A quarter of an hour later the little 
brig was flying before the gale under 
all the canvas she could safely carry, 


by R. CATON WOODVILLE, 








very weak, though so brave. And——’’ 

The oid man’s feeble voice inter- 
rupted her. 

‘“Come in, my child; come in, Captain Lugard. I have heard all you 
have said. Come in, and let me feel your hand in mine for a moment; and 
good Captain Carroll too. I shall not keep you long, for I know you have 
many duties to attend to on the ship. But that which the captain has said 
has made me well content. I know my time is near, but I have no fear of 
the morrow. And I should like to say farewell to Captain Carroll.’’ 

Lugard, when he heard the faint voice, entered the cabin with Helen, and 
placed his hand gently on the old man’s scanty white locks; Carroll followed 
and stood beside him, his rugged face softening as he saw the grey shadows 
of coming dissolution of soul from body creeping over the worn features. 

He bade them farewell in a few words, and then asked for Vincent 
Hewitt. ‘‘I have already told him of my wishes in regard to Helen,’’ he said 
to Lugard, ‘‘ but I wish to write to my brother Walter concerning money matters, 
and as my letter will be a long one, Vincent will write it for me. And you, 
Helen, my dear child, must lie down and rest a few hours.”’ 

Returning to the main cabin, Carroll and Lugard called the mate, and with 
him studied the chart of the coast. 

‘‘We are now thirty miles or so from Sugarloaf Point,’’ said the whaleman, 
indicating a spot on the chart; ‘‘ and we should see the land in another hour or 
two, for the current is setting. us dead on to it at the rate of three knots or more. 
And it’s a mighty bad coast hereabouts — no shelter anywhere from Sugarloaf 
Point right up to Smoky Cape, except Port Macquarie—and we don’t want to 
go there, even if we could get in over the bar in such a gale as this. Now, 
just round Smoky Cape there is a snug little place where we can lie quiet 
enough, and where there is a fine sloping beach, on which we can put the 
brig and get at this worrying leak. You know the place I mean, Grey, where 
we bathed in the little creek ?’’ 

Grey, the mate, nodded. ‘‘That’s the very place for us, Sir—Trial Bay. 
I had a good look at it. We couldn’t get a better spot to put the brig on the 
ground if it was made for us.”’ 

‘*But is there any settlement there ?’’ asked Lugard anxiously. 

‘*No; nor none nearer than Port Macquarie, which we shall pass to-night. 
And we can lie so close in that we might be there a month without being 
seen. Melville, of the Zroubridge, told me that all the country round is 
uninhabited except by niggers, who are plentiful enough ; but we are too strong 
for them to interfere with us. And in any case we should be able to get at 
the leak and be at sea again in three days at most.’’ 

‘Then the sooner we reach Trial Bay the 
“It’s no use our trying to claw off the land; we 


better,’’ said Lugard. 


can’t do it; and 


and the two captains, as they stood on 
the poop and looked astern at the wild, 


chasing seas, and saw the furious speed at which the vessel was driving, 
congratulated each other that she was able to outrace them. 


‘‘Shake her up, lads; shake her up!”’ cried Carroll to the men, who were 
again at the pumps. ‘‘ The less water in her the quicker she'll go, and the 
sooner we’ll be lying snug on a nice sandy beach. Those of you who want 
coffee can get as much as they like from the steward; those who want rum 
can get it from the second mate.’’ 

All night long the brig flew northward, and at dawn the great blue-grey 
mound of Smoky Cape was only ten miles distant. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Whilst the little whaling brig was plunging and swaying before the fierce blast 
of the savage gale that, as she ran for her haven of safety, was smiting the long 
eastern seaboard, and the two captains stood watching the loom of Smoky Cape, 
Dr. Haldane, booted and spurred, was seated talking to Rutland in a private 
room at the Currency Lass. He had only arrived in Sydney on the previous 
day, and, without even delaying to change his travel-stained clothes, went 
directly to Mrs. Grainger’s house, where he was told that Miss Lathom and het 
maid, Helen Cronin, had left Sydney a few days previously. 

‘‘It’s a sickening business, Rutland,’’ he said; ‘‘ Lathom’s whole life was 
wrapped up in that deceitful girl.’’ 

‘*Do you think the Graingers have any idea of what has really occurred ?’’ 
asked the Commissary. 

‘‘No, I do not. Mrs. Grainger seemed very much distressed at Miss 
Lathom’s sudden and mysterious departure. ‘ Just fancy her leaving me in such 
a manner!’ said the poor lady. ‘1 can only conclude that she must have been 
worrying about leaving her uncle, and that her brain became slightly affected. 
Else why should she (and the maid, too) leave my daughters and me in this 
strange fashion—at night-time and without one word of farewell? Of course 
she has gone to join Captain Lathom at Port Macquarie!’ 

‘‘T was not going to tell her that 7 knew that that was very unlikely—it 
would have only increased the poor woman’s distress. She simply thinks that 
Miss Lathom’’—here the good doctor smiled grimly 
slightly off her head, and has gone by water to 
Government 


‘‘in her anxiety to see 


her uncle 
Broken Bay, where there was a 
detachment of the 1o2znd to Port Macquarie. 
would, she was confident, give Miss Lathom and her maid a passage. Of 
agreed with the good lady’s mental-derangement -of-Miss- 


again, went ; 
schooner waiting to take a 
The captain of this schooner 


course, ] 


guite 
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Lathom theory, especially as she and her daughters had 
noticed that the girl had latterly shown the most extra- 
ordinary changes of mood, especially after writing to or 
receiving a letter from her uncle. And as an absolute 
and convincing proof of her mental condition, she had 
not taken away any clothing except that which she was 
wearing at the time ; the same with Helen Cronin.’’ 

Rutland nodded. ‘‘ You did quite right, Haldane. 
But, speaking of this gitl Cronin, | have heard Lathom 
himself say that he believed her to be thoroughly truth- 
ful and honest, and that she was no criminal. I suppose 
she must have been bought over by Lathom’s niece.’ 

‘“*] don’t know what to think of it, Rutland. Like 
Lathom, I believe the girl to be honest, straightforward, 
and above suspicion. Furthermore, she is a lady, and I 
don’t believe that her name is Cronin any more than 
yours is Rameses. I cannot possibly imagine a girl 
with such a face as hers becoming a party to anything 
wrong—and, well, I won't believe it; I can’t.’’ He 
paused awhile, and then resumed— 

‘““As soon as possible after leaving Mrs. Grainger, 
I went to work and made inquiries from the harbour 
authorities, and found that no vessel of any description 
had left for Broken Bay for a week past, and if one had 
left, and the two women had sailed in her, the fact 
would have been very well Known in a few hours, for 
Miss Lathom and her maid leaving Sydney in a little 
coasting vessel would naturally have aroused some 
wonder and consideralLle comment. So, satisfied on 
that point, I considered if.it were possible that she really 
had (in a sudden fit of penitence) tried to go home to 
Waringa, and, accompanied by the girl, set off to either 
Broken Bay or Port Hunter, by way of Parramatta—a 
long and trying journey, especially when all the rivers 
are in flood. I went to the livery people and made 
inquiries; no one had hired either saddle-horses or 
trap to go even to Parramatta, as the roads were too 
bad; and all traffic between Sydney and Parramatta was 
carried on by the Commissariat steamer Pe/ican. Now, 
the skipper of the Pe/7can knows Ida Lathom by sight 
as well as you know me. I went down to Darling 
Harbour and saw the old fellow, and said casually that 
I supposed Miss Lathom and her maid had travelled by 
the Pelican to Parramatta a few days ago. ‘ Not with 
me, doctor,’ he said, with a snort. ‘ Il wouldn’t be likely 
to forget it if she had. ‘lhe last time she travelled with 
me she made me spread the after-awning so as she could 
sit on deck and be waited on hand and foot as if she 
were areal princess. The cabin of the Pe/ican is good 
enough for most officers’ ladies, but not good enough for 
her—she, with her long yaller ringlets, and parasols, and 
smellin’ salts an’ such!’ ”’ 

Rutland could not help smiling. ‘‘ Old Cunningham 
is a very outspoken mariner, and I have no doubt but 
that the young lady tyrannised over him all she could 
it’s her nature.”’ 

‘It is and always was! Well, there was only one 
more thing for me to do, and that was to find out whether 
Mr. Maurice Wray was in town or not. I went to his 
rooms in York Street, and was informed by his landlady 
that he had gone away on a shooting trip somewhere in 
the vicinity of Parramatta, and might not be back for a 
week or two. Then I went to the Barracks and saw 
Treherne, Fanning, and others; they all told me the 
same thing, and no doubt believe’ he really is away 
shooting, although Treherne remarked. that it was a 
curious thing for a man to go away-in such weather as 
we have had lately. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘it’s better for 
him to be wading about in the swamps shooting ducks 
than staying in Sydney and being rooked by Feilding 
and Macartney.’ That finished my inquiries, and 1 came 
to the conclusion that Wray and the girl must have left 
the colony in some homeward or foreign-bound ship.”’ 

** No doubt about it,’’ said the Commissary, ‘‘ though 
how they managed to do it I cannot understand. Every 
vessel that leaves the port has to undergo a strict search 
for akbsconding prisoners, and both Wray and Miss 
Lathom are well known to all the officials. Their 
presence on board as passengers together would have 
excited great wonder—they must have stowed away very 
cleverly.”’ 

‘Wray is a moneyed man, and money will do much. 
Anyway, I found that two foreign-bound ships have sailed 
lately, the Profector and the Leeuwarden, but am 
assured that neither took a single passenger; or, if 
they did, such passengers were not seen.”’ 

‘*T wonder now,”’ said Rutland suddenly, ‘‘if Lugard 
was concerned in this matter! By Jove, I begin to 
understand things. Now just listen to my theory.’”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘As I was telling you,’’ resumed Rutland, ‘‘ there was a 


fearful row at the Currency Lass the other night. I came 
in at the tail-end of the affair. Macartney was slightly 
drunk, and had thrown a decanter at Lugard, who had 
induced Wray to stop playing. Lugard took things very 
coolly, and insinuated to Macartney and Feilding before 
me that they had been rooking Wray, who was not sober 
enough to play. Macartney and little Feilding looked 
murder at the American, especially when he made 
Feilding give him an order on his’ bankers for four 
hundred pounds or so, and contemptuously refused to 
fight Macartney. After Macartney and his fellow-shark 
had gone off, Lugard remained with Wray and me for 
half an hour or so, and they went home. 

‘* Now I always took the American to be just what 
he represented himself to be—the agent of some people 
who were seeking information about the family of a 
convict named Ascott, who was transported in Governor 
Phillip’s time, so you can imagine my astonishment 
when I came down to my breakfast the other morning 
to hear from my butler that there were printed bills 
just then being put up in the town offering a reward of 
£100 each for the apprehension of ‘ James Lugard, said 
to be a citizen of the United States, Patrick Montgomery, 
and Samuel Cole.’ ‘Then followed a personal descrip- 
tion of each of the three, and an intimation that Lugard 
and the man Cole had attacked two constables who were 
sent to arrest the former, bound and gagged them, and 
then, with the man Montgomery, made their escape. 





‘*T came over to town as soon as possible, and here a 
fresh surprise awaited me at my office. You may remem- 
ber that some time ago I was stuck up by Hewitt, the 
bushranger, and relieved of £200.”’ 

** Perfectly,’’said Haldane. 

‘“Well, on the night of the row at the Currency Lass, 
as Lugard was bidding Wray and me good-night, or 
rather good-morning, he said, as near as I can remember, 
‘I’m glad I’ve won that money from that little ruffian 
Feilding. I want £200 for a particular purpose—a friend 
of mine borrowed £200 from a man whom I know to be a 
very good fellow.’ From this remark I gathered that he 
(Lugard) was going to present this money to his friend so 
as to enable him to repay the loan. 

‘* As soon as I entered the office, my clerk handed 
me a packet addressed to me. I opened it and found it 
contained £200 in notes, with a line: ‘ With Vincent 
Hewitt’s compliments and thanks for the loan.’ Of 
course I was very delighted, but at the same time some- 
what fearful that Mr. Hewitt had made a still larger 
haul, and had sent me stolen notes. However, I knew 
I could soon ascertain if they had been stolen, and so for 
the time put them into my safe—for I was anxious to find 
out all the details of Lugard’s affair with the constables. 
I always liked the man, and I felt really concerned to 
know on what charge they had tried to arrest him. 

‘* | soon learnt all that I wanted to know, for just as I 
left my office I met Marsbin, Feilding, and the head con- 
stable coming down the street. They had just come from 
the Governor, and Marsbin was swelling with importance, 
Feilding green with rage. Dismissing the head con- 
stable, the parson and his toady hurried me into the 
‘Governor Phillip,’ and then told me their story. 

‘* Feilding, it seems, had reason to suspect Lugard of 
being in the colony for some illegal purpose, and had 
communicated his suspicions to the parson. He (Feild- 
ing) had picked up a partially written letter which 
Lugard had dropped that night at the Currency Lass, 
and the parson gave me a tracing of it. Here it is,’’ and 
Rutland handed a slip of paper to Haldane. ‘‘ It was 
undoubtedly Lugard’s writing, which I know well.’’ The 
doctor read it. 

**My DEAR Miss ADAIR,—Pray be prepared now. at any 
moment. There is every indication of this long spell of calm 
weather breaking up, and the ship should i 

‘* Neither the parson nor Feilding knew of any woman 
in that colony—bond or free—named Adair, but they both 
knew of John Adair, No. 17412, an Irish political prisoner 
serving his time at Port Macquarie. That gave them a 
clue, and Feilding put on two men to watch Lugard’s 
movements. The parson—who, to do him justice, is as 
astute as he is merciless—also went to work in the mean- 
time, and found out that the American, in the course of 
his inquiries concerning the Ascott family, had been to 
Port Macquarie. ‘This was certainly suspicious in con- 
nection with his letter to ‘ Miss Adair’ and the fact of 
John Adair being a prisoner at Port Macquarie. 
Marsbin went to the Governor and told him that he 
believed Lugard was up to some mischief in connection 
with one or more of the drish political prisoners. ‘The 
Governor, who loathes the parson most fervently, was 
rather sharp with: him, and refused to comply with: his 
request to have Lugard arrested on suspicion. And 
then, by an extraordinary coincidence, just as Marsbin 
was reiterating his opinion that Lugard’s visit to Port 
Macquarie was in connection, not with the Ascott family, 
but with the Irish prisoners there, a letter was brought 
to his Excellency informing him that John Adair had 
escaped from custody, and, although a most rigorous 
search had been made, had not been recaptured. The 
messenger who brought the letter was the master of a 
small coasting vessel which had just arrived from Port 
Macquarie.”’ 

Then, as briefly as possible, Rutland went on to say 
that this letter, which was written by the new Com- 
mandant at Port Macquarie—Lathom himself— after 
giving details of the search made for No. 17412, stated 
that as'a man named Duke, a convict overseer, was 
strongly of the opinion that the escapee had succeeded 
in getting on board an American whaling-brig then off 
the coast, he (Lathom) had sent out the Government 
cutter to intercept her. Duke’s suspicions, however, 
were entirely unfounded, for the suspected vessel was 
actually met with on her way to Port Macquarie in order 
to buy a bullock for the crew, and Murchison, the master 
of the cutter, although he. was invited by the American 
captain to come on board and search the ship, wisely 
refrained from doing so, knowing that the Governor was 
very anxious to encourage the visits of American vessels 
to the colony. Lathom had commended: Murchison for 
his discretion, especially as the captain of the brig him- 
self came on shore a few hours later, bought. a bullock, 
and spent some time in the township. 

‘* But,’’ Rutland went on to say, ‘‘ the parson was so 
persistent in urging the Governor—the dear old fellow !— 
to have Lugard arrested as a suspected person that he 
lost his temper, and said that as Marsbin was himself 
a magistrate, and Feilding another, they could issue a 
watrant on their’ own responsibility. He said, .‘ To be 
quite frank with you, Sir’ (this was told me later on by 
the Governor himself), ‘1 am not going to be made your 
cat’s-paw and Feilding’s. My opinion of Mr. Feilding 
you know, my opinion of you I can now express freely 
I consider you ought to be relegated to your own par- 
ticular work, which is of an ecclesiastical character ; 
you are a disturbing element, and a confounded nuisance 
to the colony generally.’ 

‘I bade the two gentlemen good-bye, after expressing 
my belief to Feilding—who is a detestable little brute— 
that he and Marsbin were wrong in their imagining that 
Lugard was other than what he represented himself to 
be. ‘ You ’ll soon see,’ said the creature, with a male- 
volent grin. ‘1’ll lay him by the heels in a day or so.’”’ 

Then Rutland told the doctor how on his return to 
his office he took the notes which had been sent him to 
the bank, and found out there that they had been paid 
out to Captain Lugard as part of an order drawn in his 
favour for £430 by Feilding ! 

‘* This was a surprise to me, What on earth could a 
man like. Lugard have to do with Vincent Hewitt, an 
escaped convict and bushranger? Then I remembered 


that Hewitt had been in the Port Macquarie district 
quite recently, and he and two other escaped prisoners 
had captured the Government cutter at Camden Haven, 
and that Lugard had been to Port Macquarie soon after 
the affair. It certainly did look fishy; and the order had 
been cashed by Lugard himself! Then I began to under- 
stand the meaning of his apparently casual remark con- 
cerning ‘the friend’ of his who had borrowed £200 from 
a man whom he (Lugard) knew to be a ‘very good 
fellow ’--meaning myself.”’ 

‘*T see, I see, Rutland,’’ said Haldane; ‘‘this is 
most interesting Go on.’ 

‘* Well—and this is the part of the story that I believe 
brings Lugard in with Lathom’s niece—when the two 
constables called on Lugard to surrender, he was accom- 
panied by two other persons. One was Samuel Cole, an 
emancipist, and the other, who was unknown to them, 
the constables described as a youth of about seventeen 
or eighteen, dressed in sailor’s rig. This youth was 
certainly not Patrick Montgomery, who is a big fellow 
of six feet.’’ 

‘*Surely you don’t mean to say you think this sailor 
lad was Miss Lathom ?”’ cried Haldane in astonishment. 
‘* What on earth would she be doing with Lugard? And 
where would Wray be ?”’ 

‘Ah, that’s a bit of a puzzle! But here are some 
links in my chain of supposition that Lugard is asso- 
ciated with the disappearance of Lathom’s niece— First : 
This American whaling-ship, the a/myra, has been 
hanging about the coast for over a year, and visits Port 
Jackson so frequently that everyone wonders at it. 
Second: After the escape of John Adair from Port 
Macquarie the Pa/myra appears at Botany Bay, and 
was certainly there the night of the affray between 
Lugard and the constables. Third: Some duck-shooters 
in the Botany swamps saw /ourv persons riding at a 
gallop along the track to Cook’s Landing Place. 
Fourth: The Palmyra put to sea that night, and on 
that same night Ida Lathom and her maid Helen 
also disappear.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Haldane agreed with the Commissary that the simul- 
taneous disappearance of Ida Lathom, Helen, Wray, 
Lugard, and Montgomery and Cole was certainly very 
curious, and that it was possible that Wray, who felt 
grateful to the American seaman for protecting him 
from being furthér cheated by Feilding and Macartney, 
had told him something of the relations existing between 
Ida Lathom and himself, and Lugard, in return for this 
confidence, had offered to take them away from the 
colony in the whaling brig. 

‘*For instance, doctor,’’ continued Rutland, ‘‘ what 
could have been easier than for Lugard to say to Wray, 
‘I’ll help you through in this matter with your lady- 
love. You can both get a passage away inthe Pa/myra.’ 
And from such a God-forsaken and deserted place as 
Botany Bay they could have got away without notice— 
they could not have done so in Sydney. Then, again, 
Lugard may have made it a matter of business ; Wray 
had come in for thirty thousand pounds, and he—if 
he really is as infatuated with Ida Lathom as she is 
with him—would not hesitate at spending a thousand 
or so in order to get away without beat of drum.’’ 

Haldane nodded. ‘It’s a wretched, beastly business. 
I don’t know what is best for me to do. I suppose I 
might as well go to Port Macquarie and tell Lathom that 
she has gone off. with the fellow ?’’ 

The Commissary had just said ‘‘ Yes,’’ when a knock 
came to the door, and a young man in the uniform of 
a naval lieutenant entered the room. 

‘Hullo, Mr. Rutland! How do you do?’’ he said, 
extending his hand. ‘‘ How is Mrs. Rutland? Well, I 
trust ?”’ 

‘* Quite well, Ralston. This is my friend, Mr. 
Haldane—Haldane, Mr. Ralston, of H.M.S. JZar/- 
borough. Sit down, Ralston’’; and he rang the bell 
for the waiter. ‘‘ What brings you ashore in full fig 
at this time in the morning ?”’ 

‘* Most important business,’’ replied the young officer 
with a laugh; ‘*‘so important that I already feel I shall 
fly my own flag and be buried in Westminster Abbey 
or St. Paul’s, with my bier bedewed by the tears of 
the mourning British public. I’m going off in chase 
of a pirate ship, or something of that character. But 
I want a stiff brandy—want it sadly, or badly, for my 
new acquired and tremendous responsibilities have so 
unnerved me that I must take to strong drink. And 
then I also want our esteemed Boniface Bennett to put 
me up a case or two of grog as well to take aboard 
my new command.’’ 

‘““New command?” said Rutland inquiringly to the 
young man, who had made himself an especial favourite 
with Mrs. Rutland and the Commissary’s family generally 
by his frank, ingenuous manner. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied Ralston, with a merry twinkle in his 
bright eyes. ‘*‘I am promoted to be commander of 
his Majesty’s ship Cov/—and a rare old coot she is, 
too; leaks like a basket, and sails as fast as a one- 
legged horse can gallop.’’ 

Both Haldane and Rutland knew the vessel 
sized brigantine which had for many years been 
employed by the Government in conveying stores, and 
occasionally soldiers, between Van Diemen’s Land and 
Port Jackson. She was old, a rather poor sailer, and 
carried six guns. 

‘* Surveying service ?”’ 
interest. 

‘Surveying service indeed! Did I not tell you just 
now, Mr. Rutland, that I am going off in pursuit of a 
pirate ?’’ And then, dropping his Jesting tone, he said, 
‘*The fact is, Mr. Rutland, there has been an escape 
of convicts, and the Governor this morning sent for the 
Commodore. ‘The result of their interview was that 
orders were given to get the old Coot ready for sea 
immediately. Then the Commodore told me that I 
was to have command, and that I was to report myself 
personally to the Governor, who would give me certain 
instructions. Off I went, and saw the old cock. He 
was very kind to me, and told me that I was to search 


a good- 


asked Rutland, with kindly 
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for-an American whaling brig called the Pa/myra, 
in which these convicts are believed to have escaped, 
and if I found them on board, to seize the vessel and 
bring-her back. It seems a curious business, and the 
old gentleman, I could see, is very much upset. There 
is a Captain Lugard mixed up——’’ He stopped 
suddenly, remembering that he had met Lugard at 
Rutland’s house. 

“Go on, Ralston. Tell us all you can with pro- 
priety,’’ said the Commissary eafnestly; ‘‘both Dr. 
Haldane and I are very much interested in this matter, 
and, indeed, were speaking of Captain Lugard and 
this very ship when you came. As you know, he 
was a visitor at my house, and I sincerely regret he is 
mixed up in this affair.’’ 

‘* And the Governor seems worried over it too,’’ 

Ralston. ‘ He told 
me that I should have 
to proceed with the 
greatest circumspec- 
tion. Lugard, he 
said, had brought let- 
ters from the Home 
Government which he 
considered quite es- 
tablished his dona 
fides. He came here 
to search for some 
person, and he (the 
Governor) said he was 
between two stools. 
If he failed to dispatch 
a vessel in search of 
the Palmyra the 
Home Government 
would raise a deuce of 
a row; if he made a 
mess of it by having 
an American _ ship 
overhauled, and no 
escaped convicts were 
found on board, he 
would be held equally 
to blame. But it 
seems that there ac- 
tually was a_ war- 
rant out for Lugard’s 
arrest, and on that 
ground alone he must 
proceed, although I 
can see that the old 
fellow doesn’t like it. 
He says that there is 
no definite evidence 
that Lugard was con- 
cerned in the escape 
of some Irish prisoner 
from Port Macquarie, 
although he certainly 
did resist arrest upon 
a warrant issued by a 
Mr. Feilding—a 
magistrate here—and 
he and a man named 
Cole knocked the con- 
stables down and 
gagged them. It’sa 
curious business. Now 
I must be off and see 
Bennett. I may have 
to cruise along the 
coast as.far as 
Endeavour Straits, 
and, being of a lux- 
urious habit, want to 
provide myself with 
some few delicacies 
for my tender 
stomach.’’ 

‘*“When do you 
sail, Mr. Ralston ?’’ 
asked Haldane 
quickly. 

‘« About six o’clock 
this evening—as soon 
as I get my stores, 
etc., on board.’’ 

Shaking hands 
with Rutland and his 
friend, he went off, 
and then’ Haldane 
said to the Commis- 
sary— 
‘* Rutland, I don’t 
know whether I am 
doing wisely or not; 
but I’m off to the 
Governor to get his 
permission to sail in 
the Coot. He won't 
refuse me a_ favour. 
I need not tell him 
why I want to go 
he does, I’ll tell him. 
Lathom.”’ 

Rutland grasped his hand. ‘‘ You are a good fellow, 
Haldane. But what will you do if Ralston should over- 
take this vessel, and you find Wray and Miss Lathom 
on board ?”’ 

‘“‘T can’t tell, Rutland. I must think it out later 
on. I want to bring the wretched girl back to Lathom 
if I possibly can. He is so fond of her that he’ll 
forgive her. And if they ave on board, I'll try hard to 
see that Wray does not come back to Sydney with her. 
fe is not wanted by the authorities, and possibly I can 
manage to get him put ashore at one of the settlements 
on the coast, or else on board some other ship bound 
away from Australia. I won’t mince matters with him ; 
I can make him fight as a last resort. Oh, it’s a 
damnable business, Rutland!’’ 

‘*It is indeed!’’ said the ruddy-faced Commissary, 


said 


anyway, he may not ask. If 
And he is a firm friend of Fred 


with genuine sympathy in his voice. ‘‘ Now, tell me, 
what about money? You may need some.”’ 

‘*{ may indeed. Will you lend me £500 till I return, 
whenever that may be ?”’ 

‘More if you want it, Haldane. Get you off to the 
Governor, and I'll have the money ready for you in gold 
when you return. Now for Heaven’s sake don't go 
writing me out an IO U when time presses!’’ and the 
kind-hearted official literally pushed his friend out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Just as the Palmyra rounded Smoky Cape and 
brought-to in smooth water under the lee of the 
headland, John Adair died, quietly and peacefully, 
with Helen kneeling at his side. 


‘* Some duck-shooters in the Botany swamps saw four persons riding at 


than a cable 
was on the ebb, 
and therefore Carroll, as the vessel could not be 
beached for another eight hours, when it would be 
full flood, told the mate to get the one ‘‘ stand-by,’’ 
or spare boat, up from the ‘tween decks, where 
it was always carried, and make it ready to go on 
shore. 

A few minutes later Vincent Hewitt came on deck 
and told the captain that his uncle was dead. 

‘*Poor girl!’’ said the whaleman; then, turning, 
he held his hand up warningly to those of the crew 
who were getting the boat up from the hold. 

‘*Go easy, men—make as little noise as possible. 
Mr. Dawson, half-mast the colours.’’ 

The rough seamen responded with a low and 
willing ‘‘Ay, ay, Sir,’’ to their captain’s command ; 
for they knew as ‘they saw the second mate take 
the brig’s ensign out of the flag locker that the 


anchor less 


The tide 


came to an 
the shore. 


The brig 
length from 


a gallop.” 


‘‘old passenger,’’, as they had termed John Adair, 
had passed away, and proceeded with their duties 
in that silent manner which, primarily the result of 
the habit of unquestioning obedience to their 
officers’ orders, became the more marked and _ sub- 
dued when they knew that Death had come amongst 
them. 

As soon as the boat was in the water, Carroll 
and Lugard went below to get arms and ammunition 
for themselves and the boat’s crew. They stepped 
very quietly, but Helen heard them, and came out 
of her father’s cabin. There was no need for them 
to tell her of their deep sympathy—she could read it 
in their faces, as they silently pressed her hand in turn 

‘Captains Lugard and [ must leave the ship 
for an hour or two, Miss Adair,’’ said the master of 
the brig; ‘we wish 
to search for a_ suit- 
able spot to beach 
her; but Mr. Grey 
and the steward will 
be at your service, 
and your cousin will, 
of course, remain with 
you. ”’ 

‘**You are all very 
kind to me, Captain 
Carroll; and I am, 
I assure you, very, 
very grateful for all 
the attention you gave 
my poor father.”’ 
She tried to smile 
through her __ tears. 
‘Now | shall not 
cry any more; I 
must remember that 
you have much to 
do, and | want to 
help and not 
hinder you, Please 
tell me when you 
wish to—to take my 
father i 

Lugard 
rupted her gently. 
‘*Not to-day, Miss 
Adair. Captain 
Carroll thought that 
you would = approve 
of to-morrow morn- 
ing.’”’ 

‘*“And Captain 
Lugard thought, Miss, 
that perhaps you 
would like to choose 
the spot where you 
wish your father to 
be buried. He will 
take you on. shore 
when we return if you 
wish,.”’ 

“Ah, Captain 
Lugard,’’ said the girl 
gratefully, ‘‘that is 
indeed thoughtful of 
you. I shall never, 
never forget your- 
kindnesses, not only 
to me, but to my 
father, and to my 
cousin as well, for he 
owes his liberty to 
you,”’ 

‘*It is a happiness 
to Captain Carroll 
and myself to do all 
that we can for you, 
Miss Adair, whilst 
you are on board the 
Palmyra,’ replied 
the young American 
gravely, as if he were 
alluding to the present 
only, and did not wish 
to recall anything 
that he had _ done 
in the past. ‘* Would 
you like to come 
ashore in about two 
hours from now ? It 
is still blowing hard, 
but the rain has 
ceased.”’ 

‘Thank you, 
Captain Lugard; I 
shall be quite 
ready.’’ 

len 
the boat 
from the 
headed 
debouched 
from 


inter- 


minutes later 
pushed off 
brig and 
for the 
into the 
where she 


small stream which 
three hundred yards 


mouth of a 


sea less than 
lay. 

‘* Poor little hooker! ’’ 
back affectionately at his 
better than a wreck. Ha! 


at the pumps again. | 


Carroll, 


said as he gazed 

vessel, looks little 
Grey has started the men 
should have told him to 
let them rest until we get back —they make a fear- 
ful noise, and I don’t want that poor girl to be 
disturbed more than we can help.’ Then he called 
out, ‘‘ Back, port!’’ to the crew, swung the boat’s 
head round with the great steer oar, and hailed the 
mate. 

‘*Let the pumps stand awhile, Mr. Grey. 
take a rousing spell at them when I 
back.’’ 

‘* Ay, ay, Sir,’’ replied Grey, who immediately guessed 
the reason for the order, and once more the burly 
skipper slewed the boat round for the shore. 


‘she 


We'll 


good come 


(Zo be continued.) 
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NEW FICTION AND TRAVEL. 


Barlasch of the Guard. 
tider. 6s.) 
The Call of the Wild. 


The Maids of Paradise. 
Constable. 6s.) 


Chris of All-Sorts, By S. Baring-Gould. (London: Methuen. 6s. 
Fohanna, By B. M. Croker. (London: Methuen. 6s.) 

Spendthrift Summer, Wy Margery Williams. Heinemann. 6s.) 
By Roger Pocock. (London: Methuen. 6s. 


By Henry Seton Merriman. (London: Smith, 


By Jack London. (London: Heinemann. 6s.) 
By Rote.t W. Chambers. (Westminster : 


(London: 
A Frontiersman, 


Mr. Seton Merriman has this time chosen Dantzig 
in 1812 as the pulpit from which to deliver his philosophy 
of life. It would be impossible for a writer with his 
gifts to make a novel centring in Napoleon’s invasion 
of Russia uninteresting, but ‘‘ Barlasch’’ will hardly 
rank with his best work. There is little freshness in 
the characters. Those who are familiar with his books 
will greet as an old acquaintance the strong, silent 
figure, laboriously labelled as a man of action, who wins 
the heroine by waiting until all possible rivals have 
exhibited themselves as knaves or weaklings. The man 
of action is this time a French Royalist émigré in the 
British Navy; while his foil, the plausible, talkative 
youth, is a cousin of his own in Napoleon’s army. The 
heroine is daughter of a mysterious French exile at 
Dantzig, an escaped victim of the Terror, and a leading 
spirit in the ‘‘’Tugendbund’’ which helped to rouse 
Germany in the dark days of Napoleon’s triumph. 
Barlasch is a French soldier of the Old Guard, billeted 
on the Dantzig household—one of your surly, cunning 
Norman peasants with a heart of gold. In fact, the old 
man is a striking figure. But the merit of the novel lies 
less in the actual story or the actual drawing of char- 
acter than in the skill with which a slight plot is inter- 
woven with a background of great events. Napoleon is 
only seen for a moment, but his ambitions dominate the 
book, and the people to whom we are introduced are but 
pawns in the great tragic game that culminated in the 
retreat from Moscow. The author has taken somewhat 
obvious pains with his history and geography, and is 
very scornful towards English ignorance of Continental 
history. But, if we do not misunderstand him, he has 
himself confused Eugéne de Beauharnais, Napoleon's 
stepson, with Prince Eugéne of Savoy, Marlborough’s 
ally a century before. 


If Mr. Bernard Shaw believes his own statement 
that ‘‘ effectiveness of assertion is the Alpha and Omega 
of style,’’ then will he appreciate ‘‘ The Call of the 
Wild.’? Mr. Jack London has always something to 
assert, and as to the effectiveness of his assertion there 
can be no doubt. His latest work is in every way a 
worthy successor to ‘‘ Children of the Frost ’’ and those 
other powerful studies of the primitive that have already 
given him high rank among the writers of realistic 
fiction. The human interest is singularly slight, and 
yet, in a sense, through the extraordinary humanising 
of a dog, singularly apparent. Buck, the Alaskan 
sled-dog, biting his way to the head of the pack, king 
to slave, slave to king again, and slave to kingly-slave, 
and glorying in the “toil of trace,’’ is but a type of man 
forced to beat down the weakling in his path, eager for 
pride of place. The story of his fall from pampered 
civilisation to savage freedom under the law of club and 
fang; the triumph of instinct over training ; the submerg- 
ing of the great-hearted dog, ‘‘ king over all creeping, 
crawling, flying things of Judge Miller’s place, humans 
included,’’ in the dreaded Ghost Dog of the Yeehats, 
heading the pack of timber-wolves, more cunning than 
they, ‘‘ stealing from their camps in fierce winters, rob- 
bing their traps, slaying their dogs, and defying their 
bravest hunters ’’—is close akin to those stories of human 
rebellion which are written in the book of nations. It is 
at once fascinating and true. 


It seems that under the Second Empire the military 
police consisted chiefly of Americans, who would have 
rendered Napoleon III. great service if they had not 
been frustrated by the venal intriguers who brought 
him to his ruin. This interesting piece of history we 
learn from Mr. Robert Chambers’s new romance, of 
which the hero and the principal villain are natives of the 
United States. There are lively passages devoted to 
the German invasion of France, and we are surprised 
to find that the invading armies were not commanded 
by Americans. A lady who turns out to be a German 
spy has been the unwitting cause of misfortune to 
an American youth. In fact, he spent four years in 
the penal settlement of New Caledonia. But we 
are glad to say that the little misunderstanding is 
made right in the end. The principal villain, John 
Buckhurst, is a Communist, with eyes of so pale a colour 
that he looks like a blind man. He grossly deceives a 
French countess, who believes in the brotherhood of 
mankind, also in the sisterhood, and is consequently at 
the mercy of designing persons. She is beloved by the 
American gentleman who is supposed to narrate the 
story, and who is nursed by her when a Uhlan shoots 
him in the back, just missing the spine. How many 
bullets in how many novels just miss the hero’s spine ? 
We cannot profess to take the smallest interest in 
Madame de Vassart, whose simplicity passes belief ; 
and Mr. Buckhurst becomes extremely tiresome. There 
is a circus-proprietor—American, of course—whose show 
provides bread-and-butter for the hero and his comrade 
when they are turned out of the military police. Down 
on the coast of Brittany there is some exciting work with 
the circus, a French cruiser, and trains full of treasure 
belonging to the fallen Emperor. They are mixed up 
together in glorious profusion ; and readers who like this 
sort of thing will get plenty of it for their money. 


Mr. Baring-Gould has written over twenty volumes of 
fiction, and ought by this time to be an expert hand. 
But surely no amateur ever produced = anything 
more foolish and inept than ‘‘Chris of All-Sorts.’’ 
We are lost in wonder how an intelligent man could 
put such stuff together, and have the assurance to 
print it. Mr, Baring-Gould favours us with an illiterate 


artist’s model who leaves a drunken husband to com- 
mit bigamy with a baronet, and fraudulently ousts 
from the title the legitimate heir, a military gentle- 
man who is unlucky in South Africa. He is sent 
home in disgrace ; but it is subsequently discovered that 
the Boers had tampered with certain documents which 
led him astray, and so he is summoned back to the field 
by Lord Kitchener. In the meantime his lady-love has 
been raising the moral tone of a London slum, a most 
excellent thing to do if Mr. Baring-Gould were capable 
of handling the subject. But the lady is no more credible 
than the military gentleman who comes in for tardy 
laurels, or the bigamous widow who has deserted her 
lawful family. Mr. Baring-Gould is free with his opinions, 
of which one specimen will suffice. He condemns the 
‘literary garbage, the penny novelette, the poisonous 
expectorations of those soured men who, incapable of 
constructing anything, set their whole ambition on 
creating and spreading ruin.’’ This picture of dis- 
appointed Anarchists, writing penny novelettes to destroy 
society, will astonish the cheerful purveyors of a fiction 
which, in literary merit, is in no way inferior to ‘‘ Chris 
of All-Sarts.’’ 


‘‘Johanna”’ is an Irish story of love, tragedy, and 
tears. The tragedy and the tears predominate, and we 
have all too little of that delightful humour of which 
Mrs. Croker is mistress when she is so minded. Still, 
there are flashes here and there, as in the letter of the 
country girl who wrote: ‘‘A good many people died 
last winter that never died before—the weather being 
severe.’’ But these are all too few: misery wails in 
almost every page, and the beautiful heroine is_per- 
sistently, almost stupidly, unhappy. She is a Kerry 
girl, who has run away from home to escape from a 
forced marriage and a fiendish stepmother; she has very 
little of ‘the English,’’ and just before reaching Dublin 
a puff of wind deprives her of the paper which contains 
her future address. A scheming woman, who is travel- 
ling with her, persuades her to accompany her to her 
house—which is a lodging-house—and once there she 
and her sister lead her an awful life. ‘This part of 
Mrs. Croker’s story is probable enough, though we 
hope that the world contains few such young women 
as Lucy Cullen. The wildly improbable, fairy - like 
ending makes pleasanter reading, and we have Johanna 
not merely happy, but almost in the seventh heaven. 
Her lover, who has, of course, been in the South African 
War—the dumping-ground nowadays for half the young 
lovers whose way is to be made rough—is actually about 
to enter the very train which is to take Johanna back to 
Kerry, when he catches sight of her! The stepmother 
is dead, and the end is peace. Mrs. Croker has written 
better stories, but it is not possible that anything from 
her pen should be wholly without charm, and this book 
is above the average of summer novels. 

‘*Spendthrift Summer ”’ is one of an increasing class 
of cleverly-written novels which fail in attracting real 
attention because they bear so little relation to real life. 
The plot, if slender, is novel and ‘‘ modern,’’ the writing 
in its way distinguished, but the characters, one and 
all, are utterly unreal, unalive, and so the reader does not 
care what becomes of them. ‘There are four characters 
in the book: a young wife, Sydney; her husband, 
Denis; the latter’s brother (by far the best - drawn 
person in the story), Leslie, a young actor, ardently 
loved and admired by his elder brother, a fact which 
annoys and irritates Sydney exceedingly; and, lastly, 
Kelvyn, who, in the modern fashion, loves Sydney 
because she is not so much appreciated by her husband 
as he thinks she should be. The whole party are 
gathered together at a watering-place, and there the 
little tragedy—for so the writer apparently intends it to 
be, takes place. Unfortunately, Sydney, over whose 
nature great pains have evidently been taken, is not only 
unsympathetic, but morbid to a painful degree, a wife’s 
jealousy of a husband’s brother being, after all, the last 
kind of feeling with which the novel-reader can be 
expected to have any sympathy. Also — and this, 
perhaps, is a more serious criticism—the book, no 
doubt unintentionally, is padded out with long, aimless 
conversations, which show small power of selection in 
the writer. 


A name that happens to be familiar to us, occurring 
on an early page of ‘‘A Frontiersman,’’ gave us the 
clue that in it we were reading autobiography ; and very 
downright and earnest, if at times rather extravagant, 
autobiography we found it as we dipped deeper. Other- 
wise we might have believed the narrative to be fiction ; 
a very natural error, and one so general that the author, 
Mr. Roger Pocock, has thought fit to controvert it 
by solemn affidavit. Mr. Pocock was not more than 
seventeen when he made his first camp on the great 
Frontier, where a survey-party were engaged on a forest 
section of the Canadian Pacific. There followed some 
weeks of hardships at Nipigon and of declining fortunes 
at Port Arthur before, in the fall of 1884, our adventurer 
‘engaged on’’ in the Mounted Police. Louis Riel’s 
rebellion broke forth in the spring of the next year, and 
Constable Pocock, who went North with the forlorn hope 
of Western Canada to suppress it, won a frozen leg, which 
after the peace led to his receiving his discharge, a 
liberal pension, and a berth in the Civil Service. The 
wound in the leg healed, but its owner had a chronic 
complaint—a longing for trouble, and with it and the 
spirits of two-and-twenty he set forth on a fresh lease of 
adventure. He followed the trail of the journalist in 
Alaska, of the missionary in British Columbia, of the 
savage among the Quagutl tribes; sailed in the last of 
the Yokohama pirates ; prospected on the Kootenay and 
traded in Wallace ; rounded up with the Canadian cow- 
boys; was a gold-digger on the Fraser and a sailor on 
a tramp; led a disastrous expedition to the Klondyke ; 
made a record ride over the Rockies; interviewed Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, and ultimately was a scout in the war 
in South Africa. A remarkable story it certainly is (and 
remarkably written, as the chapter on ‘‘ The Trail of the 
Discouraged ’’ stands to prove), and one that ought to 
give cause for reflection. 
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MONTAIGNE. 


September, a month fateful to men of genius and in 
particular to men of letters, saw on its thirteenth day, 
1592, the death of Michel de Montaigne, whose curiously 
attractive personality, reflected in his writings, has 
endeared him especially to those of his own craft. Mon- 
taigne may, indeed, be called the ‘‘ author’s author.”’ 
Shakspere studied him; Thackeray adored him, and 
considered his essays the best of pillow companions. 
Over Madame de Sévigné he exercised a like influence. 
‘¢Oh,”’ she exclaimed, ‘’ what capital company he is, the 
dear man; he is my old friend, and just for the reason 
that he is so, he always seems new! JA/on Dieu, how 
full that book is of sense!’’ The last words are signifi- 
cant. It is not so much his charm of style, his match- 
less fertility of literary allusion, his odd conceits, and sly 
humour, as his absolute ‘‘ level-headedness ”’ that makes 
him a man to know. Balzac was of this way of thinking, 
proceeding even to the verge of extravagance in express- 
ing his opinion. ‘‘Montaigne,’’ he declared, ‘‘ had 
carried human reason as far and as high as it could go, 
both in politics and morals.’’ With regard to morals, of 
course, the point of view must be, in this case, that of the 
philosopher who accepts the world as he finds it. To 
those thinkers whose dogma led them to be dissatisfied 
with the scheme of things, Montaigne seemed lack- 
ing as a moralist. The school of Port Royal, naturally 
enough, found him licentious, impious, materialistic 
and an epicurean. Pascal censured him on_ these 
grounds, though he was Montaigne’s _ intellectual 
debtor. Nevertheless, to the mind that can reach 
beyond particulars to apprehend the general, Montaigne 
must appear an admirable moralist, and Balzac is 
justified of his contention. The essayist’s isolated 
instance, his anecdote of the moment, may in _ itself 
be unacceptable to a Pascal; but the main purpose of 
his writing tends only towards edification. He has the 
fine tolerance of culture, and his humour saves him 
where a less gifted man would be merely gross. 

That the education of so peculiar a genius should 
have been peculiar is not- surprising. Montaigne’s 
father, a man of position, held democratic notions 
unusual in the sixteenth century. He chose as sponsors 
at young Michel’s christening persons of humble, even 
mean, condition, had him nursed in the cottage of a 
poor villager, and inured him to common fare and a 
common way of life. Withal, the father introduced a 
strain of epicureanism into his son’s training, and would 
waken the child in the morning with pleasant music. 
The happy boy, according to his own account, learnt 
Latin without having experienced the rod or shed a tear, 
and he affords another example of that fearful and 
wonderful precocity in studies which, in the children 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, seems to 
have been nothing uncommon. Milton was a case 
in point, and John Evelyn tells of the almost incredible 
precocity of a little child of his own, who, we are not 
surprised to hear, died young. There are sceptics, of 
course, and blasphemers who declare that the standard 
of accomplishment in these ages was very much lower 
than our own, and that the Admirable Crichton would 
have been ploughed in Pass Mods. Many Admirable 
Crichtons are, even at the present day. 

Even before Montaigne began his mother tongue, he 
was exercised in Greek and Latin by his tutor, a German. 
At six years of age the poor wight was ready to enter 
the College of Guienne, at Bordeaux, where George 
Buchanan was among his masters. Seven years later he 
had completed the full curriculum and began to study law. 
At what age, one wonders, would such an extraordinary 
infant have been licensed to practise his profession ? But, 
unfortunately, the record of Montaigne’s life becomes 
rather hazy at this point, and when we next hear of 
him he is one-and-twenty and a Councillor in the 
Parliament of Bordeaux. 

It is often the fortune of distinguished persons (in- 
cluding, of course, many popular actors and playwrights) 
to have been destined for the law, and to have abandoned 
it to obey the promptings of genius. Montaigne was 
faithful to the tradition, and it is said that at one period 
he exchanged the robe and brief for the soldier’s cloak 
and sword. Be this as it may, at thirty-eight he decided 
to dedicate the rest of his life to study and contemplation. 
He ‘‘commenced author”’ deliberately, and even put 
up his sign (though without thoughts of gain), for he 
fixed on the walls of his chateau an inscription declaim- 
ing to the world his intention. This finger-post of genius 
has somewhat of a parallel to-day in Scandinavia, where 
a certain great composer, much sought after by visitors, 
displays at the entrance to his grounds a board an- 
nouncing that ‘ desires to be left alone between 
the hours of ten and three, as he is then at work.”’ , 

But Montaigne was not to be left entirely undisturbed 
in his intellectual kingdom. Ten years after his retire- 
ment, while the author was seeking distraction from a 
painful malady by travel in Italy, the citizens of Bordeaux 
elected him to be their Mayor. He was very unwilling 
to accept office, and went so far as to decline the 
honour; but Henry III. intervened with a request soa 
unmistakably a command that Montaigne had no choice 
but to take up the duties laid upon him. As Mayor 
he was conspicuously successful, and played an admir- 
able mediatorial part between the two opposing factions 
in the province. Moderation, indeed, is the keynote of his 
counsels, life, and writings, and no man of the later ages 
has more completely realised the doctrine of the ancients, 
‘*Nothing overmuch.’’ Yet there is no indifference, no 
numbing lack of enthusiasm about the man and his 
work. He is, with all his temperance, alert and 
vigorous in every undertaking, full of a rational enjoy- 
ment of the present life, and undismayed therein by 
bodily infirmity. In friendship he was warm even to 
the pitch of being romantic, as is proved by the 
record of his attachment to Etienne de la Boetie. 
And as with lesser men, so with Montaigne, good 
comradeship would seem to have dimmed somewhat the 
critical faculty, for his estimate of de la Boetie’s poetry 
is somewhat higher than justice warrants. It is an 
amiable failing, though one to which Carlyle’s latter- 
day ‘‘ able editor ’’ must be a stranger 
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TWO THOUSAND FATHOMS DEEP: STRANGE FISH FROM THE LOWER DEPTHS OF OCEAN. 
ny A. ) Fisner. 
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North Atlantic: 2400 Fathoms 6. Melacosteus Jndicus. near the Chauliodus Sloani: Mediterranean, Mid-Atlantic, and 
s00 Fathoms. New Guinea: 800 to 2500 Fathoms. 

Middle of Southern o. Halino Chirurgus Centriscoides 

Gastrostomus Bairdi 1000 Fathoms 

Atlantic : 1850 Fathom 





South 





Philippine Islands : 


1. Ceratias Uranoscopus : 
Atlantic : 640 Fathoms. 
Longicauda 
Fathoms 12. Dolopichthy Heaton 
. Melanocetus Murrayi: Mid 


Atlantic and Indian Ocean: 
Paraliparis Membranaceus : Cape 


tathypterous 
Pacific 


3. Aphanopus Carbo: 
Saccopharynx Flagellum: Atlantic : 1000 Fathoms. 
between North-East Australia Ipnops Murrayi: South 

1600 to 1g00 Fathoms. 


1400 Fathoms 


2. Paraliparis : orth 
off Madeira and Coast of Portugal. 
St. Vincent joo Fathoms. 


Aphyonus Gelatinosus : 
and New Guinea: 
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A DREAM OF THE GHETTO FURTHERED BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT: TH 

















tHE HIGHEST POINT IN THE NEW ZION, 8500 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. A SCENE IN THE F¢ 


TYPICAL SCENERY AT LAMORO, ONE OF THE HIGHEST ALTITUDES 
ONE OF THE STREAMS OF NEW ZIO} 
IN THE NEW ZION. 


THE HILDE COUNTRY OF THE NEW JUD.%A: PANORAMIC VIEW BETWEEN MORANDAT AND GILGIL. A HOSPITAL IN THE NE 


Lhe British Government has offered a tract of two hundred square miles of land in Uganda for colonisation by the Jews. At the recent Zionist Congress at b 
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THE PROPOSED NEW ZION COLONY IN THE BEST PART -OF UGANDA. 
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& FOREST. PANORAMA IN THE HEART OF THE NEW ZION, SHOWING ONE OF THE RAILWAY-STATIONS WHICH WILL SERVE THE JEWISH COLONY. 


ZION COLLECTING ORCHIDS IN THE KIKUYU FOREST, FIFTEEN MILES 
LION, THE GILGIL RIVER. 
‘ WITHIN THE EASTERN BORDER OF NEW ZION, 


NEW ZION, THE BEAUTIFUL KEDONG VALLEY IN THE NEW ZION, 


at Basle, the Russian delegates assumed a hostile attitude towards the scheme, which ts discussed on its merits by Mr. Arnold White on another page. 
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THE START AT LANGDON BAY, 7 P.M., SEPTEMBER HOLBEIN ACCOMPANIED BY MR, FAITH, OF LONDON OTTER CLURA, 





Fixinc tHe MASK WITH ws 


COMPANIONSHIP BY THE WAY. ON THE SWIMMER, THE END OF THE ATTEMPT: HOLBEIN COMING ABUARKD, 


FIT AND WELL, (2.30 P.M., SEPTEMBER 2, 
HOLBEIN’S GREAT ATTEMPT TO SWIM THE CHANNEL. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE CLARKE AND HYDE PRESS AGENCY. 
Mr. Montague Holbein, formerly a great cyclist, and now one of the strongest swimmers alive, all but succeeded in his fourth attempt to swim from Dover to Calais Hie came within four m 
of the French coast, and was beaten only by the exceptional state of the tide. The swimmer’s eves were protected by a mask fixed to his face with collodton 
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MR. ESMOND’S NEW PLAY AT THE CRITERION THEATRE: ‘‘ BILLY’S LITTLE LOVE AFFAIR.”’ 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Srp. 12, 
CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SOME TRAITS OF AUTUMN, 

Very soon we shall enter upon the autumn season. 
The days already begin to shorten; and the nights to 
herald the approach of the winter, when fires make 
home cheerful, and when we bethink ourselves of the 
necessity for preparing for cold and chill. Yesterday, 
in the wood, signs of the annual decline of plant-life 
were apparent. Whether this haste to retire into 
vital vacancy is a result of a cold and treacherous 
summer, may be an open question. I do know, how- 
ever, that the fall of the leaf and the period of winter 
preparation on the part of the plant-world are features 
which will be illustrated far earlier in the present 
year than in most of its predecessors, or, it is 
to be hoped, will be in most of its successors. 
preparation for winter is a serious business in both 
animal and plant worlds. With many annuals, of course, 
it is a simple matter of extinction. They parallel those 
insects which are born only to die, like the ephemeral 
things they are by nature and by name. With other and 
more persistent types of being, the case is different. They 
last for periods of years varying from a few seasons to 
unlimited periods. Who knows the age of the giant 
Sequoias of California, for example, which raise their 
lofty crests two or three hundred feet above the soil ? 
Their age is to be measured not by centuries, but by 
thousands of years. Decay and decline in them is a 
deferred matter. Their death is so far removed that their 
birth and begetting are literally forgotten. 


The story of the fall of the leaf is an interesting one. 
It teaches us how Nature prepares for her off-season, in 
one respect, at least. The vitality of the leaf is lessened. 
Its sap no longer suffices for its nourishment, and even if 
the vital fluid were supplied to the leaf, its cells, worn 
out, are no longer capable of utilising the nourishment 
afforded. Then comes a time when nutrition fails. It is 
not demanded, and Nature cuts off the supply. Changes 
now ensue in the structure of the leaf. We find a layer 
of corky consistence formed -bétween the leaf-stalk and 
the branch. Cork is always in plants, a tissue of low 
vitality; when it is fully formed it represents practically 
a dead substance. This layer, therefore, serves as the 
boundary line between that which is living in the piant, 
and that which is dead or dying in the leaf. Then 
comes dryness, always fatal to plant-tissues. The 
corky layer shows a line of demarcation which rapidly 
becomes more and more distinct, and, finally, the breath 
of the autumn winds causes the separation to be com- 
pleted, and the dead leaf falls to the ground. 


This much the botanist teaches us of the physiology 
of the fall of the leaf. It is seen to be a process prepared 
for at a given season, and provided for by reason of 
the routine it shows in the course of its details. Animal 
life also exhibits its own and characteristic changes 
by way of preparation for the rigours of winter. The 
plumage of the birds grows heavier, and their downy 
coat grows thicker. ‘There will be changes in colour 
iustrated as well, assimilating the plumage for the 
most part to the winter surroundings. ‘Thus is illustrated 
that sympathy between the living being and its surround- 
ings which is characteristic of all living nature. Such 
sympathy is seen in the colour of the grouse and the 
partridge, in the tint of the sole as it lies on the sand, and 
in the varying colour-moods of the octopus as it clings to 
its rock. How this sympathy between animal and sur- 
roundings has been brought about is a puzzling matter, 
I do not know that any zoological theory has yet been 
formulated which can wholly account for it. Perhaps, on 
the doctrine of ‘‘the survival of the fittest,’?’ we might 
explain it. Those forms which most nearly approached 
their environment in appearance would survive, while the 
less favoured would go to the wall. This may be so, but 
the theory leaves unexplained the real cause whereby an 
animal should exhibit any likeness to its environment 


at all. It is always thus: the Aremzer fas is the real 
difficulty in evolution. If we could only understand the 
initial steps and the causes which bring them into 
existence, we should be able to solve many other 


mysteries of life and living besides that of adaptation 
of colour to the seasons and the surroundings. 


The advent of the autumn season, however, presents 
aspects to us other than those which are devoted to 
the getting rid of old structures by reason of a process 
of local death. It is the time when sleep of a physio- 
logical kind begins. It continues through the winter, 
but the ‘‘ yawning time,’’ as the children term it, is 
represented by the autumn season. Nature begins then 
to prepare for the somnolence which is to last through 
the snow and the frost. This latter phase of things 
represents the preparatory period for the spring and 
summer to come. In life’s work there has to be a saving 
up of force and material where definite results have to 
be forecasted, as in the ordinary affairs of human exist- 
ence. ‘ Reserve force’’ is a feature of plant and animal 
life typically found in winter sleep and somnolence, 
When the plant has no further care about leaf-produc- 
tion, and when it lies fallow as regards much of its vital 
work, it is none the less recuperating for the next season 
of activity. Vital work thus alternates with vital rest ; a 
principle, this, seen in our own heart-movements, in the 
act of breathing, and practically in every other phase 
of existence. 


It is curious to note how the animal may run parallel 
with the plant in respect of its variation of activity 
according to the seasons of the year. Your dormouse, 
your bat, and your bear retire to winter quarters well fed, 
plump, and fat. They slumber away the cold weather. 
Life is slowed down, and its fires are, as it were, banked 
up. Existence is supported on the store of fat which the 
summer has accumulated. This store is duly absorbed, 
and in the spring the animals emerge lean and meagre after 
their hibernation. Here we find a distinct relation to the 
ways of plant life. It is a case, this, of saving up in sum- 
mer, the time of plenty, for the winter, which is the lean 
season. And means are usually well adjusted to ends in 
all the affairs of life’s children. ANDREW WILSON, 


Communications for this department 


should be addressed to Chess Editor. 


L Reeve.—You had left out the White Knigat at K B and. We are 


glad you found Sorrento’s problem 


C Davis.—There is no such collection. 


by post. 


so attractive. 
We are sorry we cannot reply 


F Dopp.—Neither problem can be solved as you propose. 


H M P (Bristol)—Much obliged; 
acceptable. 
J Harris.— Unfortunately, it is so. 


the enclosure, as usual, is most 


Thanks for the tone of your letter. 


G Green.—Your problem is very fairly constructed, but it is too easy. 
C Burnett.—If Black play 1. K to Kt 6th, there would be no mate 


without the Knight. 


Correct So.vtions oF Prosiem No. 3086 received from Henry Percival 
(Newcastle, New South Wales) ; of No. 3090 from S_Venkataramanan 


(Madras); of No. 3093 from C Field junior (Athol, Mass.) and 
Frau (Lyons); of No. 3094 from J F 


Emile 
Moon, F }] Howitt (Bowdon), Frank 


W Atchinson (Crowthorne), and Emile Frau (Lyons); of No. 3095 from 
Sorrento, Clement C Danby, Joseph Cook, Emile Frau (Lyons), and 


W M Eglington (Birmingham). 


Correct Sotvutions or Prostem No. 
Martin F, E J Winter-Wood, J Harris, 


(Hampstead), Zeus, F R_ Pickering ( 


(Ilkley), R Watkinson 


30906 received from Charles Burnett, 
R Worters (Canterbury), F J S 
Forest Hill), T Roberts, ] D Tucker 


(Manchester), Shadforth, Reginald Gordon, Fy 
H 


Candy (Tunbridge Wells), G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), Josep 


Cook, L Desanges, F Henderson 


(Leeds), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), 


Albert Wolff (Putney), and L Reeve. 


Sonvution or Proniem No. 3095.—By Five citas. 


WHITE. 
1. B to Q 7th 
2. R to B 3rd (ch) 
3. Bor R mates. 


BLACK. 
K moves 
Any move 


If Black play 1. P to Kt 3rd, 2. R to B 3rd, Kt or B takes P; 3 Bor R Mates. 
It is pointed out by a correspondent that if Black play 1. Kt to K 3rd. there is ne 


‘ 
mate in two more moves 





PROBLEM No. 3008.—By Banxarsi Das (Moradabad). 
BLACK, 
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WHITE, 


White to play, and mate in three moves 


CHESS IN 


VIENNA. 


Game played between Messrs. Tscuicorin and Mieses. 
(King’s Gambit.) 


BLACK (Mr. M.) | 
P to K 4th | 
P takes P 

Kt to K B 3rd 
Kt to R 4th 

P to Q 4th 

P to K Kt 4th 
Kt to QO B 3rd 

P to Kt sth 

P takes Kt 

Q to R sth 

K to Q sq 


wire (Mr. T.) 
1. Pto K 4th 
2. Pto K B 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. Pto K sth 
5. Kt to B ard 
6. P to QO 4th 
7. Bto jrd 
8. Castles 
9. B to Kt sth 
10. O takes P 
11. Kt takes P 
12. Q to B 3rd 
The opening has taken a rather curious 
form—a delayed Muzio, as it were. Sut 
White has now a good attack, with the 
drawback, however, that his own position 
is too exposed to allow for any pause or 


breathing space. 

B to Q and 
R to K Kt sq 
B to R 3rd 





12. 
13. B takes P 
14. P to K Kt 3rd 


There is much clever play on both sides ; 


at this point. If now 15. B takes B, Kt takes 

Kt P wins. 

15. P to K 6th Kt takes B 

16. i takes Kt 
Another fine stroke. 

P wins. 

TO, 

17. P takes P 

18. B to B 4th 

19. R to K 4th 

20. Kt to B 4th 


If B takes R, P takes | 


Q to Kt 4th 
to K B sc 
QO to Kt and 
© takes P 
ra) to Kt and ! 


| 


waite (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. M.) 
21. Kt to K 6th (ch) B takes Kt 
22. B takes B Q to B 3rd 
23. Oto K sq P to R 4th 

By this Black succeeds in getting his 
Queen's Rook into action, and the piece he 
has to the good soon tells. 
24. Q to K 2nd R to R 3rd 
25. Bto B 4th Kt takes P 


26. Q to Kt and RK toQ 3rd 
27. Rto K Bsq Q to Kt and 
28. K R to K sq K to B sq 
29. P to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 
30. Oto K 4th Q R to B 3rd 
31. Bto K 6th (ch) K to Kt sq 


32. Bto B sth 
33. R to K and 
34. Bto R 3rd 

Q takes Kt is no use, as the ensuing 
exchanges will still leave Black his superiority 
of force. 


B to Q 7th 
Kt to K and 


B to Kt 4th 

Kt to B 3rd 

Q to B and 

Bi to R 3rd 

P takes P 

Q to Kt 3rd 

40. O to Q sth R to Q 3rd 

41. Oto $ Kt sth takes P 

42. K to R sq takes P (ch) 
43. K to Kt sq B to K 6th (ch) 

White resigns. Black has given his opponent 

no chance since his twenty-third move. 


35. 9 R to K sq 

. Bto Kt and 
37. P to K R 4th 
38. P to Q Kt 4th 
39. P takes P 


CHESS IN 


AUSTRALIA. 


Game played in Inter-State telegraphic match, New South Wales v. Victoria, 


BLACK 
(Mr. D.R. Hay, 
Victoria) 

P to K 4th 

Kt to Q B 3rd 
P toQ R 3rd 
Kt to B 3rd 

3 to K end 

P to Q 3rd 


WHITE 
(Mr. Mackenzie, 
N.S.W.) } 
1. P to K 4th 
a Kt to K B 3rd 
3. Bto Kt sth 
4. Bto R 4th 
5. P to QO ard 
6. P to o R 3rd 
7. Bto K jrd 
The opening is played in the most timid 
fashion, with the consequence that the attack 
soon passes to the other side 


Castles 

BR to K Kt 5th 

Q to QO and 

P to Q 4th 

Kt takes P 

QR to QO sq 
B to K B 4th 
) to K ard 

Q to Kt 3rd 


Black has now a won game, and can 
scarcely miss the road to victory | 


8. Q Kt to Q and 
9. B te Kt 3rd 


13. P to Q qth 
14. Kt (Q2) to K 4th 
15. P takes P 


i ERMS .OF S U 
> te 


“THE ILLUSTRATEI 


(Ruy Lopes.) 


BLACK 


(Mr. D.R. Hay, 
Victoria) 


WHITE 
(Mr. Mackenzie, 
N.S.W.) 


| 16. Kt(B3)toQand Kt takes B 
117. P takes Kt 


: Q takes 





P, 18. Castles QR, Rt 
Q takes Kt ; 20. Bto 
to K end, K takes R ; 
4th, and wins. 

17. Kt takes P 
18. Castles K R R takes Kt 


19 8 takes R B takes Kt 
20.Q R to QO sq 
K to R sq was better, in the sense that it 


would have prolonged the game. 


Kt to B 6th (ch) 





) 21. Q 
2. R takes R, B to Kt 





20. 
21. R takes Kt 


B takes R 
22. Rto K Bsq B to Q k 3rd 
23 QtoK Band BtoB 4th 
24. Rto K sq R to K sq 
25. Bto R and R to K and 
26. R to O s« B takes K P 
27. RtoQ &th(ch) Bto K sq 


Black wins. 
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THE NEW ZIONIST SCHEME. 
BY ARNOLD WHITE. 


‘The dreamers of the Ghetto,’”’ in Mr. Zangwill's 
phrase, have sat patiently at the door of Christendom 
for more than a thousand years. They have asked for 
justice and a home, but so far Christendom has turned a 
deaf ear to their prayer. 

From time to time wealthy and well-meaning philan- 
thropists have devoted their thoughts and their money 
tothe solution of the Jewish question. But as the years 
roll by, the final settlement of humanity with the Ghetto 
has been postponed t0 a more convenient season. The 
late Baron de Hirsch dedicated £10,000,000 sterling 
to the solution of the Jewish question in the Argentine 
Republic and elsewhere. His efforts have, unfortunately, 
turned out to be a complete failure. The annual increase 


‘of the Hebrew subjects of the Russian Emperor is at 


least three times as great -as the absorptive capacity of 
the Hirsch schemes. Nothing was wanting so far as 
money, brains, and good intentions were concerned ; but 
the scheme failed because the chief sufferers—the Jews 
in Russia and Roumania—resolutely declined to cross 
the ocean in order to engage in agricultural pursuits. 

During the last month I was in Russia investigating 
the circumstances connected with the deplorable Kishi- 
neff outbreak, and I there had the opportunity of dis- 
cussing with Russian Ministers and with the Jewish 
leaders the problem, which is one of overcrowding 
within the Jewish Pale in Russia. 

His Majesty’s Government has conceived the idea of 
gtanting facilities for a settlement in Uganda. ‘The 
tract of territory offered by Lord Lansdowne occupies 
an area of 200 square miles. Owing to its high eleva- 
tion the climate of this tract of territory is healthy. It 
lies between the Mau escarpment and Nairobia. ~ 

When the plan was placed before the Zionist Con- 
gress tremendous enthusiasm was excited among those 
of the delegates who were not resident in Russia. The 
Russian delegates, however, as I have already pointed 
out, are resolutely determined not to compromise the 
Zionist scheme of a return to Palestine and the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State there by giving their sanction 
to any plan by which the Argentine failure of Baron 
Hirsch shall be repeated under less favourable con- 
ditions. The Russian delegates, accordingly, left the 
Congress in a body rather than support by their presence 
a scheme which violates the first principle of Zionism. 

The Russian Hebrews, however, are by no means the 
only section of the Hebrew community who are opposed 
to the establishment of a Jewish State in Uganda. The 
wealthy members of the community in England, France, 
Germany, and the United States. are for the most part 
equally hostile to the political ambitions of Zionism, 
whether in Palestine, Uganda, or elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, the proposals communicated by Lord 
Lansdowne to the managers of the Basle Congress have 
materialised sufficiently to warrant expert examination of 
the prospects of success in the event of an autonomous 
Jewish colony being established on the proposed site. 

Of the 23,000 square miles available for the settlement 
of European colonists in British East Africa, about 5000 
square miles are too remote to be worth consideration. 
There remain, therefore, about 18,000 square miles 
available. The British taxpayer has found the money 
to build the Uganda Railway, which has cost, up to 
date, about £7,000,000. As the law stands, there is 
nothing to prevent Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, or 
Roumanians, irrespective of creed, if they have capital, 
from acquiring domicile and landed property in British 
East Africa. The Foreign Office, however, appears to 
have departed from an attitude of neutrality and has 
undertaken to assist in the creation of a semi-inde- 
pendent Jewish State or community in British East 
Africa or Uganda. 

As a student of colonisation and of the Jewish 
question, earnestly and sincerely as I could wish to see 
the success of the Zionist movement, I regret that it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that if a Jewish State 
were formed in Uganda it is demonstrable that it is fore- 
doomed to failure. The proposed site is in the region 
of the Equator ; it is between three hundred and 
four hundred miles from the sea. The drawbacks, there- 
fore, can be appreciated most thoroughly by those who, 
like the writer, have had practical experience in the 
organisation and government of colonist communities. 
The first fact which the leaders of the proposed Jewish 
State will have to consider is the question of ‘access 
to market. There are few commodities in the present 
state of international competition which will bear 
the expense of land transport for 400 miles on a 
tropical railway. Wheat, vegetables, and timber are 
not among these commodities. Coffee, rubber, tea, 
ostrich - feathers, gold, and diamonds would pay 
for export; but the cultivation of coffee, which 
is rather a horticultural than an agricultural pursuit, 
requires large capital, and the hard work is unsuited 
to European settlers, especially to a race so intellectual 
and nervous as the Hebrew community of Russia and 
Roumania. If the cultivation of coffee by the proposed 
Hebrew community is impracticable because labour in 
the sun is unsuited to the sedentary town-dwellers, who 
will form the bulk of the immigrants, what is there that 
remains ? Cereals, of course, might be grown for home 
consumption by the colonists, but there would be no 
market for them. It is an established principle of suc- 
cessful colonisation that a colony, to succeed, must have 
ready access to a market. In Uganda such does not exist. 

It is impossible to describe the splendid courage and 
patience of the sufferers in the Sixteen Provinces of the 
Pale. They cry: ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long ?’’ 
and, although tortured and suffering, they prefer the 
continuance of their present. misery to recourse to a plan 
which, though well meant, and on the surface containing 
many attractive features, they well know is destined 
to fail. Every Englishman will wish success to the 
Zionist colony in Uganda, if it is formed; but those 
who desire the well-being of the Jewish race will prefer 
that Russia, England, and America should confer for 
the solution of the Jewish problem on wise, humane, 
and large international lines. 
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CONCERNING CORPULENCE. 


Important to all Stout Persons. 


A Proved Permanent Cure, 
which has met with the 
Most Wonderful Success. 


To find a really reliable, permanent remedy for exces- 
sive stoutness—one that should be health-giving and 
strengthening as well as beautifying—has long been the 
desire of countless men and women who have been 
disappointed again and 
again by the exhausting 
and disagreeable 
methods they have tried 
without any permanent 
effect except a harmful, 
weakening one. That 
an absolutely lasting re- 
duction can be brought 
about by ‘* Antipon,’’ 
the great tonic remedy 
which has met with such 
an astonishing success, 
has been proved up to the hilt; and that this beneficial 
decrease of weight is accompanied by a great increase of 
strength is also, fortunately, beyond doubt. ‘ Antipon’’ 
has never yet failed when the directions have been care- 
fully followed ; and these directions are so simple, and 
the course so pleasant and easy, that none could be 
excused for not adhering to them for the time ne cessary 
to effect ac omple te and radical cure. 

“‘Antipon,’”’ indeed, has the zmfrimatur of many 
eminent doctors and scientists to whom originally the 
ingredients of the preparation were submitted, with a 
request to furnish independent reports as to their curative 

and tonic value. These 
P “Tt is satisfactory reports, Ler = glad to 
Methodist to know that the | Say, Were in every case 
Recorder. new , cure, “Anti- | most favourable, and the 
tical result of a opeciaiiat's sennitchgs complete harmlessness 
and discoveries, so that reliance can be of the component parts 
placed upon its efficacy. ‘ Antipon’ of the medicine, purely 
may be counted upon to take off within . z 7d 
the first day and night an amount of non-mineral, was also 
supe rfluous fat ranging from 8 oz. to unanimously admitted. 
sate, andthe reductive action con; | As to the process of 
forms and figure is reached. Broadly manufacture of ‘* Anti- 
spez aking, the patie nt need not change pon 9? cogh very compli- 
his (or her) mode of living. P 
cated one, involving 
scrupulous care and a 
protracted period of time—this is known solely to the 
manufacturers, the ‘‘ Antipon’’ Company, who possess 
exclusive rights. 

‘‘Antipon’’ contains not the slightest trace of any 
deleterious substance, mineral or other, and could have 
none but the most beneficial effect (such is its great tonic 
value) upon the most delicate person. 





‘Everyone seems 
to know instinct- 
ively when one has 
too much or too 
little flesh upon 
one’s bones; and 
the time may come to many when the 
burden grows oppressive and causes 
alarm. To such sufferers ‘ Antipon’ 
should prove advantageous, because 
it not only speedily absorbs and throws 
out of the system all superabundant 
adipose matter, but increases strength 
ond vitality.” 


Illustrated 
London 
News. 

















7 hatin? is the most powerful of fat-absorbents. 
It goes to the root of the evil, and absorbs and eliminates 
from the system all the diseased and superabundant 
masses of fat that dangerously impede the action of the 
vital organs; also the 
superfluous layers of sub- 





*** Antipon’ is not 


The Sketch. 
merely a temporary 


fat-reducer ; it goes to the root of the 
complaint. This pleasant, rational, 
and most efficacious remedy may be 
warmly recommended to stout persons 
of both sexes, as much for health’'s 
sake as for the attainment of perfect 


cutaneous adipose that 
render the earance 
so enprosentable. The 
entire burden of —un- 
necessary fat is gradu- 


promotes a normally healthy appetite, and insists upon 
that appetite being fully satisfied with generous flesh- 
forming nourishment ; it assists digestion, and, by per- 
fecting the digestive process, prevents the accumulation 
of fat-forming waste matter in the system. It enriches 
the blood and keeps it healthy, so that the waste in the 
system is properly eliminated instead of being deposited 
by the blood in the tissues. It also frees the action of the 
skin and kidneys, thereby also ridding the system of 
impurities and minimising the tendency to the form- 
ation of diseased fat. It will be seen, therefore, that 
has a constructive result in forming healthy 








ally but permanently 
removed, until, with the 
attainment of natural beauty of line, both of face and 
figure, the patient feels positively a new being; for 
increased health, strength and vitality have, it will be 
found, kept pace with the steady decrease of unhealthy 
fatty matter. The reduction is not merely abdominal, be 
it observed, but is proportionate over the entire surface of 
the body. The double chin, the bulky neck, the flabby 
cheeks, all regain their pristine purity of outline; the 
limbs. become nicely rounded and firm; the waist 
reassumes normal slenderness; even the dumpy fat 
fingers regain their shapely beauty; while the whole 
organism is suffused with the glow of renewed health, 
vitality, and energy, with such buoyancy of spirits as 
corpulent persons rarely enjoy. 

What of the reduction of weight effected by 
‘*Antipon’’? This is remarkable, as the test of the 
weighing - machine, 
which is always to be 
recommended, will show. 
A day and a night after 
taking the first dose the 
test will prove a reduc- 


elegance of figure.” 








. **In ‘ Antipon,’ the 
Penny great new perma- 
Illustrated nent cure for « acl 
> lence, the world is 
Paper. made richer by a 
marvellous dis- 


covery. Cures, or so-called cures, : , & " 
which purged and sweated the patient tion varying from § Ib. 


into a state of decline are of the past. to 3 lb., according to 
‘ Antipon’ is something of a diametric- circumstances—a ge, 
ally opposite nature, for whilst it is ‘ " Pom. 4 
gradually absorbing and ejecting the constitution, condition of 
gross deposits of superfluous fat which | health, etc., being factors 
clog and debilitate the system and im- he ia k -d wit! I 
pede the action of the vital organs, it to be reckonec with, an 
increases muscular strength and_ helps cases of extreme obes ity 
to revitalise the nervous syetem. the first day’s diminution 

: has sometimes reached 
4lb. A reduction, however, is always certain, whatever 
the nature of the case. After this initial decrease, which 
proves the great power of ‘‘ Antipon,’’ there is a steady 
and continuous daily reduction until normal weight and 
symmetrical proportions are regained. At this final 
stage the doses should cease. There is no further need 
for ‘‘ Antipon.’’ It has done its beneficent work. The 
cure is permanent ; the general health is vastly improved, 
and only ordinary prudence is required to maintain these 
enviable conditions to extreme old age. 

‘* Antipon’”’ is entirely opposed to all semi-starvation 
systems of fat-reduction. It requires no weakening or 
disagreeable dietary restrictions. On the contrary, it has 
a wonderful tonic effect upon the alimentary system. It 








** Antipon ”’ 





* With some people 
even a semi-star- 
Independent. vation diet is appa- 

rently useless to 
prevent the persistent growth of 
adipose tissue. Thanks, however, to 
‘Antipon,’ a new preparation which 
bids fair to revolutionise medical 
science as far as the cure of corpulence 
is concerned, anyone, however stout 
he or she may be, can look forward 
with perfect confidence to a speedy and 
lasting cure of the disease. * Antipon,’ 
the constituent parts of which are 
known to, and have been warmly 
approved by, a number of eminent 
iiralstane, is a remedy in itself. The 
tonic effects are wonderful.”’ 


Sheffield 


muscular tissue through 
increased nourishment, 
as well as a destructive 
effect in absorbing and 
throwing out of the 
system all superfluous 
and diseased fat accumu- 
lations that engender 
other diseases, especi- 
ally the fatal condition 
known as fatty degener- 
ation of the heart and 
liver, the symptoms of 
which are distress in 
breathing, profuse sweat- 








ing, sudden palpitations, 
dizziness, vertigo, etc. ‘‘Antipon’’- removes all these 
dangerous symptoms in a very short time. 

‘*Antipon,’’ as we have said, is simple, pleasant, 
and easy totake. It isa palatable liquid, slightly tart, 
and of the appearance of arich red wine, It is neither 
laxative nor constipating, and can be taken without the 
least inconvenience or discomfort, in strict privacy, so that 
none need know the patient is under any treatment what- 
ever. ‘‘ Antipon”’ is a treatment by itself, and involves 
no violent exercises ot 





special dieting, or any 
‘ “ Readers troubled ther dep: t ‘o 8 
Weldon Ss with embonpotnt 0 1er ae Ong ee bien, 
will find in ‘ Anti- one s ordinary labits. 
Ladies’ ro liable and : ~ y , 
pon’ a reliable a “ Antipon also pos- 
Journal. permanent cure, 
exceedingly plea- sesses the rare virtue of 
sant to take, and, being a oe fat economy in use. The 
absorbent, it dissolves and eliminates 1 age ey 1} that 
from the body all superfluous adipose, doses are small, so tha 
both the internal and the subcutaneous, a bottle, even of the 
It also forms a strength-giving tonic, half-a-crown size, will go 
improves the appetite, assists digestion, “th - " 9° Cb 
and tones up the whole system, with- far. Antipon 
out the sufferer incurring any distressing by chemists, in bottles, 


restrictions as to diet, exercise, ete.’ . 
price as. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 


is sold 








from stock or on order: 
or should there be any difficulty in obtaining it in the 
ordinary way, may be had (on sending remittance), 
securely packed, without outside marks denoting contents, 
direct from the sole manutacturers, The ‘* Antipon’’ 
Company, 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Correspondence or inquiries are treated as_ strictly 
confidential. 








NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S escapes ano siNocULARs. 


Special terms to Hote] Proprietors for Telescopes for Visitors’ use. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
GOERZ, ZEISS, and 
other Prism Glasses 

kept in stock, 


rn res, & CLEAVER, ....BELFAST, 


And 156 to 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. [ *“" erage Aas? 
Irish Linen 's Damask Manufacturers and Pomisban to 
HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 


wiry Supply the Public with Every Description of 
EOUSEHROLD LINENS, 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being Woven by Hand, wear 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods, TOURISTS’ AND SEASIDE TELESCOPES. 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ‘AND SAMPLES POST FREE. NEGRETTI && ZAMBRA, 


N.B.—7Zo Prevent Delay, ail Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; tee, REGENT STREET 


LEVESON'S INVALID CHAIRS & CARRIAGES, ::mbulators & Wail Cars 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. NEW DESIGNS FOR 1903. 
ALL GOODS KEPT IN STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR Bolt Peeps elling 
CHILDREN & ADULTS. MERLIN CHAIRS. 











LEVESON’S WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS on easy 
springs and 
self-guiding 
wheel. 
BED 
TABLES 
of all 
kinds. 


CARRYING 
CHAIRS, 


from 1 Guinea. 


SELF-PROPELLING 
IR, with ) CHAIRS. 


round 


LEVESON’'S VICTORIA 
INVALID'S 4 : 
CARRIAGE, RECLINING 
with ) BATH-CHAIRS. 
self- 4 

guiding 
front 

wheel. 


BATH-CHAIRS, 
WITH HOOD 
AND WINDOW. 


LEVESON’S ADJUSTABLE 
plete PONY- / j LOUNGE. The Leg-Rest 
, Mla. 4 Slides under the seat. 
Neatly Caned. Price 
2 Guineas. ’ 


lvenall & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Contractors to H.M. ‘thed 


90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
26, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 

Sd, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
7 & 9, ALBION STREET, LEEDS. Estab. 


89, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 1849. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Bishop of Stepney is taking a 


committee wish to raise a sum of 
£200,000 before the foundation-stone 





rest and holiday in the Highlands, 
and has lately been staying at 
Oransay, Colonsay, Argyllshire. 

The Bishop of Southwark, who 
was much worn out when he started 
for his holiday, is now completely 
restored to health, and expects to 
be in full work by October. 

The Canon in Residence at 
St. Paul’s denies the curious report 
that there is a notice fixed to the 
Cathedral doors prohibiting smoking 
Such a notice, as he points out, 
would be absolutely uncalled for. 
Many people will agree with Canon 
Newbolt that the anxiety on the 
part of the daily Press with regard 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral during the 
month of August is not a _ little 
amusing. ‘‘ Last year the building 
was supposed to be slowly subsiding, 
and cracked from top to toe. This 
year there are vivid suggestions of 
a revived Paul’s Walk.’’ Wilful 
irreverence, he adds, is unknown 
at the Cathedral, and the irreverence 
which springs from ignorance, very 
slight. These August alarms about 
St. Paul’s belong to the same category 
as the group of resignations of Cabinet 
Ministers and party leaders which 
have startled the holiday - making 
public during the past fortnight. 

An important conference on Jewish 
Missions is to be held at the Church 
House on Oct. 21 and 22. Among 
the speakers will be the Bishop of 
Salisbury and:Sir John Kennaway. 
Sir Andrew Wingate, whose father, 
the Rev. William Wingate, was an 
eminent missionary to the Jews, is 
to preside over one of the sessions. 
Prebendary \Webb-Peploe will preach 
a special sermon for the conference 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 





The memorial to the late Dean 
Howell has been decided upon_ by 
an influential committee. The roofless chapel of 
St. Nicholas, in the Cathedral Church of St. David's, 
is to be restored, and a David Howell Theological 
Scholarship will also be established. It is to be open 
to all Welshmen, and tenable at any University or 
College. 

The Archbishop of York is to dedicate the new tower 
which has been added to the parish church of Bishop- 


THE 
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MANCHESTER. 


NEW MIDLAND RAILWAY HOTEL, 
thorpe on the 29th of this month. Dr. Maclagan has 
erected the tower as a thanksgiving on the completion 
of twenty-five years of his episcopate... The preacher at 
the service will be Dr. Lock, Warden of Keble College, 
Oxford. 


is laid. 

Very interesting gatherings are 
expected at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, 
Tottenham Court Road, on Tuesday, 
Sept. 22, when the Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne will enter on his ministry. 
Lord Carrington, Dr. Clifford, and 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell will be 

V. 


among the speakers. 








THE NEW MIDLAND HOTEL. 


The latest example of the enterprise 
of the Midland Railway Company is 
the magnificent hotel just opened at 
Manchester. ‘The company’s archi- 
tect, Mr. Trubshaw, in his prepar- 
ations for designing the hotel, in- 
spected every hotel of importance in 
England and America, and every 
contrivance or arrangement that could 
conduce to the comfort or pleasure 
of visitors was adopted or adapted. 
The new hotel, which stands near 
the Central Station, covers two acres 
of ground. It contains 600 rooms 
and 100 baths. The entrance from 
Peter Street leads into a delightful 
garden, and at the top of the building 
is the largest roof-garden in the world. 
The edifice is built of granite and 
terra-cotta, and the interior decor- 
ations are in some part carried out in 
variegated Grecian marble. For the 
actual fitting and furnishing of the 
hotel, the credit is due to Messrs. 
Waring and Gillow. The Grand 
Lounge is in the Italian style; and 
the Grand Coffee-Room is a com- 
promise ‘between the Georgian 
and the Louis Quatorze _ styles. 
The Elizabethan decoration of the 
Smoking-Room on the ground-floor 
is also a very remarkable portion 
of the scheme of decoration. The 
furnishing throughout is luxurious : 
everything that modern science 
can suggest ministers to the well- 
being of the guests. There are about five hundred 
telephones in the building and nineteen electric lifts. 
These last are all of British construction. On the 
opening evening about two hundred and fifty guests were 
entertained to dinner, Mr. H. T. Hodgson presiding. 
The toast of ‘‘Success to the Midland Hotel’’ was 
proposed by Alderman Sir J. Hoy, and responded to by 
Mr. Towle, the Company’s hotel manager. 








(Ltd.) 


STERLING SILVER PLATE, 


FOR TESTIMONIALS AND PRESENTATIONS. 


Bold Fluted, Sterling Silver, Three-handled 
Tankard, on ‘Ebonised Plinth. 


Very handsome Fluted Tea and Coffee Service, in the style of “‘ George II.,’’ Ebony Handles and Knobs. 


London 
Show ( 
Rooms 


Sterling Silver Candelabra, 
richly Chased and Fluted. 





CATALOGUES 


Manufactory — 


MANCHESTER— NICE-- 


(158 7 162, OXFORD STREET, W. 
220, REGENT STREET, W. 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Corinthian Column Candelabra 
in Sterling Silver. 


JOHANNESBURG — SELECTIONS SENT 


POST FREE. The Royal Works, Sheffield. 24-26, St. Ann’s Square. Place Jardin Public. Public Library Buildings. ON APPROVAL. 
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CGADBURY’s 1S COCOA; ann PURE COCOA ONLY. 
Made amidst pure and healthful surroundings, and the name CADBURY on any packet or 
tin of Cocoa is a guarantee of Absolute Purity. 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON says :—‘* The practice of adding to cocoa foreign substances should be condemned, 


and nutritious food, and it should be used in a perfectly pure state.” 


THE ‘‘MEDICAL ANNUAL” says :—‘‘ CADBURY’S is a perfectly Pure Cocoa of the Highest Quality.” 


. . Cocoa in itself is an excellent 
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LADIES’ PAG ES. . s at five, and we at eight, the degree to which the im- 


provement in artificial light has turned our night into 
Es += day is largely responsible, and that change in conditions 
Life is simplified in some respects from the old times, ee ensures that we shall never return to precisely the old 
even if, on the whole, it has become more complex and Vk Ato habits. The same is true of dress. We are reviving 
more hurried. ‘The menus of meals that were consumed ba nowadays many of the fashions of three-quarters of a 
by our great-grandparents are always startling to us century ago, but we ‘‘ wear our rue with a difference.’’ 
modern housekeepers. Even royal menus are now 4 We are pocketless, and we carry reticules, like the women 
simple and brief. At the luncheon given by King _— , ie, of Maria Edgeworth’s stories; but we do not further 
Edward at the British Embassy in Vienna to the die imitate them by wearing in the daytime short muslin 
Emperor Francis Joseph the meal consisted simply of we frocks with low necks and puffed sleeves, and walking in 
boiled trout, lamb cutlets with French beans, roast sit muddy country roads in thin-soled, cross-strapped shoes. 
partridge with spinach, and compdéte of pears—a most ’ y Any ancient fashions that adapt themselves to our modern 
ordinary little menu, you perceive. His Majesty’s y ? habits, on the other hand, we gladly adopt. The long- 
dinners are never either long or elaborate. It is a Se es, # te discarded cameo brooches of our ancestresses are one of 
good example to be set in the leading place in Society, poe the revivals of the moment. They are used especially as 
and it is one that is very generally followed : numerous Be fastenings to waistbelts. Smaller ones, such as many 
courses, involving spending a long time at table, are CO Ah et =. women have put by in the guise of bracelets that 
out of fashion. + The elaborate dinners of our ancestors a , MA i id belonged to their great-grandmothers, come in. for use 
were given much earlier than are those of to-day; in eta ’ as buttons ; and particularly fine specimens are worn 
fact, they precluded the notion of any substantial sh) i hanging on short neck-chains in the evening, and 
luncheon being eaten also. Early in the last ‘century ; Ag EAY dependent below the waist from the long chains that 
the dinner- hour was five o’clock. It was at that ie rr es ps , ‘ ; finish the day toilette. Drooping shoulders are another 
hour that the famous dinners at Holland House were 4904) Be / wh revived fashion, coming to us from the early Victorian 
given, brilliant with the wit of Sydney Smith, the J ee era. Obviously we do not change the slope of our 
learning of Macaulay, the gaiety of ‘om Moore, and * 5 j x ‘ shoulders at will, but the effect is easily produced by the 
the wisdom of Sir James Mackintosh. There was a wt PET Eh RR | ‘ dressmaker, who has just to cut her shoulder-seams very 
long evening before the diners then; and they came >. PAL THT x ; { long, so as to put in the sleeves well below the turn of the 
hungry to the early meal, prepared to sit over it and to 4 ! Peace Bre top of the arm. The drooping effect is accentuated by 
do justice to it, because no luncheon, or a very light ———— / ihe , = the cape-collars of lace on gowns of soft fabric, or of the 
one, and certainly no afternoon tea, had _ interfered 4 y t ye material in the firmer stuffs of autumn; and behold us 
between breakfast-time and the dinner-hour. Dinner | 1) ‘* Early Victorian’’ of outline without more ado. 
at eight, sometimes even at nine o'clock, must mean ’ Za 
an altogether different arrangement of our household TAS Another of the sporadic attempts to meet the scarcity- 
plans. Possibly some of the difficulty of getting ! 11) BEd : of - servants difficulty is on the tapis. Lady Alice 
servants depends on the far later hours to which Houblon is president of a new club for ladies ‘in con- 
they must work now that. the chief meal of the day is nection with which there is to be a training school for 
put off to the hour at which our predecessors took only SUEETaE: 4\\) ae ‘«lady servants.’’ The members of the club are to be 
a light supper. When Jane Austen’s Emma went to wae Hit. the ‘‘ vile body ’’ on which the crucial experiment is to be 
the ball, you remember, old Mrs. Bates kept Emma’s ; tried; they are to be served by the successive relays 
father company, and they were to have had a sweet- JAE bal of pupil housemaids, parlourmaids, and cooks. A fixed 
bread and asparagus; but even this light evening li ) Gueiei:* staff is to oversee matters, and at the same time to teach 
meal seemed too heavy to the valetudinarian Mr. Wood- | at | PERRET: the novices. House ‘‘ ladies ’’ will be supposed to learn 
house, and he only allowed the disappointed old lady f if) ae Hite AR their business in three months, but’ cook ‘ladies ’’ will 
to partake of the baked apples and biscuits which {i} Wat, 4 be required to study for six months. The promoters of 
Emma had designed for the second course. This sort Wi 1) Rh \ the idea fondly hope that they will be able to ‘‘ prove that 
of evening repast was much easier work for the domestic : / i ! \\ capable and ‘intelligent woik commands respect and 
staff than cooking and serving even the simplified dinner ‘ 7) abe ’ courtesy wherever it is found,’’ and that ‘‘ prejudice and 
of to-day’s fashion at eight o’clock. However, we are tH / i Li\t \\ lack of training alone have prevented domestic work 
all obliged to follow the social observances of our own : me Phi hit from becoming a popular method ”’ by which ladies can 
day in such matters; and such social customs rarely UF? / ‘ : Ba 3 is) earn their living. For my part I have no faith in any 
return ‘‘on themselves.”’ ry ae such attempts to replace the working-girls who will not 
take up domestic labour by others of a more educated 
Old fashions in dress return on themselves certainly, ; and refined class. My remedy for the present domestic 
but only partially; they are modified to suit changed difficulty is, on the contrary, to open the door to respect- 
circumstances; and the same is true of other fashions. able domestic service for girls of the poorest class by 
If the Elizabethans dined at noon, and the late Georgians A TROTTEUSE SKIRT. 
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Ring set with Fine Brilliants Ring set with Choice Bril- JAN, y JULY 
Be full and 1 Whole Pearl, £105. . liants, £105. Three-Stone Garnet. 2 .. . Ruby. 
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Photographs reproduced as Miniatures. _Enamelled and Beautifully 
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Association of Diamond Merchants, Ltd. 
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Wie The Association have amalgamated with lhe : ! | . 
form one of the largest most varied and best value tn the world Prices have been adjusted which will mean a saving 


to purchasers f 25 percent “Ohe Times” system of monthly payments wll extend to both establishments. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE f} THE FINEST IN THE WORLD4000/LLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 
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e get the Purest Materials FIR 
We make the Best Soap NEXT 
We count the Cost LAST 
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The IRGSUILT is SUNLIGHT SOA 


An Effective Cleanser; Rapid, Pure, Sweet, 

without being strong, with no fumes harmful 

to health or offensive to the senses. It is a 

Perfect Soap, cheaper than common soap and 
without its vices. 


WASHES EASILY! QUICKLY! CLEANLY! 


iN NO RUBBING! _ LEVER BROS., Limited, N 


PORT SUNLIGHT CHESHIRE. 
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technical schools, where they can have some months’ 
training in the ways and duties of the-domestics of a 
nice home, and als» a loan fund to supply such very 
poor girls with an oitfit-wardrobe sufficient and suitable 
for them to have to be able to enter on respectable service. 


Equally unpractical seems the movement in favour of 
having trained nurses as stewardesses on board ship 
The argument that on a large vessel 
there is almost certain to be some invalid 
in the course of a voyage is not very 
impressive. The needs of the possible 
invalid in trained nursing are far less 
important than the comfort of the im- 
mense majority who are not ill, but only 
seasick. One wants the stewardess to 
take the place of a maid, to help one 
to dress and attend to personal wants, 
The present race of stewardesses are, as 
a rule, a nice, helpful set of women, 
ready to do all they can to wait on 
their ladies; and I for one hope that 
trained nurses will not be substituted for 
them till I have made my last voyage. 


Trotteuse skirts are well represented 
in the new autumn dress models. Even 
those skirts which are not actually off 
the ground are shorter than last winter’s 
dresses were. The ‘‘three-tier’’ skirt 
is in favour. Here is a pretty model ; 
it is in grey vigogne, the top flounce 
fitting closely round the hips, and but 
slightly fuller at the edge, which comes 
about midway between the waist and 
knee, the second flounce to about eight 
inches under the knee, and the third 
passing into a short train with plenty 
of fullness round the lower part of it. 
Each of these flounces is bordered with 
a narrow line of squirrel fur, or Jef77 
ers, the tone of this grey being some 
shades lighter than that “of the cloth. 
There is a high waistband of iron-grey 
velvet, overhung by a little bolero of the 
cloth, which has three small tucks to 





decorate its lower edge, headed by a THE 


narrow band of Zefit erzs. The sleeve- 
top fits closely to the arm, but about 
midway between shoulder and elbow a 
full pleated sleeve is set on under a band 
of fur; this is bell-shaped, hanging well 
below the elbow above a tight-fitting 
cuff of grey velvet with a finish of fur round the 
wrists. Another model, with a ‘‘ three-decker’’ skirt, 
is in red cloth; each flounce is edged with a Russian 
passementerie. The bodice blouses over a deep black 
velvet belt, and is finished with a pelerine collar and 
stole-ends of the material, which is edged all round 


sixtieth year of Queen Victoria’s reten. 


private rooms 
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with dark fur, and which has two bands of the 
passementerie in the Russian bright colours and con- 
ventional design down the front. A bottle-green woollen 
material with knots of a darker green scattered over 
its surface is shown as a short skirt; it is laid in large 
pleats, held down to the knee by a series of wheel-like 
flat rosettes of silk braid in gold and green, graduated in 
circumference, on each pleat ; below the knee it falls open 
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well below the waist; it is trimmed with small wheels, 
and a happy touch of turquoise blue is introduced by 
edging the pelerine and its stole ends all round with a 
cording of blue velvet, the same touch appearing above 
the-cuffs, which are flat, trimmed with wheels, and have 
the fullness of the sleeve set into them. 


A very elegant visiting-dress in dark brown camel’s- 
hair cloth has the skirt cut plain to 
below the knee; round the front under 
the knee it is cut up into V shapes, in 














WELFARE OF THE BRITISH SAILOR AT BUENOS AYRES: 


THE VICTORIA SAILORS’ HOME. 


The building, which was erected on ground granted by the Argentine Government, commemorates the 
it has sleeping accommodation for about fifty men, tncluding 
for captains and officers. The home ts well patronised, and concerts are held 


every Saturday evening tn the hal. 


freely, the skirt being intended to clear the ground well 
in wear. The bodice blouses over a green taffetas belt ; 
it has two large pleats down the back, the edges facing, 
and held together by wheels of gold and green cord, 
to match the ‘skirt. There is a shoulder-cape, and this 
at the front has a flat stole-like appearance, and falls 


each of which is inserted a piece of 
white cloth embroidered all over in 
raised gold cordings—the French calf it 
‘‘soutaché d’or’’—the openings edged 
with gold galon, and then apparently 
held together at the top of each V with 
a large black velvet button. The coatee 
is cut off at the waist like an Eton 
jacket; behind, it has _postilion-tails, 
which give a glimpse of an inserted 
piece of white gold, embroidered; a 
deep collar over the shoulders is of the 
‘“ soutaché”’ white cloth; and the coat 
is held on the chest above the slightly 
seen and very narrow fitting vest of the 
white and gold by two big black velvet 
buttons. I hope this reads as pretty 
and novel as it looked. A blue serge 
dress was made very plainly, the bodice 
a three-quarter-length coat buttoned 
down the front. It had no revers, and 
no high collar, but was cut plainly low 
at the top, and bound with blue galon, 
in order to allow for the distinguishing 
feature—the deep collar of plain stiff 
linen, almost as deep as a cape; in 
fact, like the collars of the Puritan 
soldiers in the civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century. Three collars were sent 
with the model—one plain white linen, 
one embroidered with red thread, and 
one edged with a linen galon of Rou 
manian work. The skirt was short and 
plainly kilted, with three small buttons 
at the end of each kilt for sole ornament. 
These wide stiff collars on 2 severely 
simple gown have a great air of distinc- 
tion, and will be fashionable in Paris 
this autumn. 





A trotteuse skitt, as seen at the sea- 
side, forms this week’s fashion illustra- 
tion; the material was white flannel, and the trimming 
of strappings of checked flannel cut diagonally, with tassels 
at the end of the straps. The flat hat is adorned with 
a cluster of roses; a little black bow adorns thethroat. It 
is in these minute details of the finish of a costume that 
really good dresses are recognised. FILOMENA. 
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Three out of the four 
Cars that finished in the 
Gordon Bennett Cup were 
fitted with Michelin Tyres 


es 


“ CLINCHER-MICHELIN ” 
MOTOR TYRE 


Exactly the same in quality and construction as sold by Michelin & Co., France. 


(BARTLETT’S 
PATENT.) 
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EDINBURGH. 
London Depot—MAISON TALBOT, 1, LONG ACRE. 


NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO., Ltd., 
ASS 





WILL NOT AFFECT THE THROAT. 


Ty {ve mmm HAND-MADE. FREE FROM DUST. 


STATEEPRESS 
CIGARETTES 


PURVEYORS OF 
PURE TOBACCOS 


No. 555: 


4/9 


per 100; 


1/3 


per 25. 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD- 
CLASS TOBACCONISTS 
AND STORES. 


Manufacturers : 
ArpatH ‘Tosacco Co., 
London, E.C. 
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“The 
KING OF. HYGIENIC 


TOILET SOAPS 


is undoubtedly that long tested 
and. thoroughly refreshing pre- 
paration Known the world over 


Wright's 
Coal Tar Soap 


Absolutely pure in its materials 
of manufacture, it possesses all 
the virtues of an exquisite toilet 
article combined with those of 
a thoroughly reliable antiseptic.” 


**Smart Set,” September, 1903. 


FOUR-PENCE a Tablet. 











The light obtainable from gas is entirely dependent upon 
the burner. The relative light. given per cubic foot of gas 
consumed is as follows 

Welsbach-Kern Burner - 20°25 Candle—power. 
Flat Flame Burner (No. 6) 2°15 * m 
The Welsbach Light (Kern Burner and Welsbach Mantle) is 


the cheapest and most powerful for all purposes. 
See the Trade Mark “AUR,” on ali Genuine Mantles and Burners. 
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WILLIAMS *scne” 


The Cup that Cheers 


is the cup that contains WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP. 

A comfortable man is usually a cheerful man. 

The thick, delicate, creamy lather of WILLIAMS’ SHAVING 
SOAP has such a soothing, refreshing, comforting effect that the cup 
that contains it always cheers, and the man who uses it is bound to be 
cheered by it. 


Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers and Perfumers, all over the world,or mailed to any address on receipt 
of price in stamps. . 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Is. Williams’ Luxury Tablets, Is. 
Williams’ American Shaving Tablets, 6d. 
{Trial Size) of Williams’ Shaving Stick,4d. Trial Tablet Williams’ Shaving Soap for 1d. stamp by addressing 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 65 Gt. Russell St., LONDON, W. C.; 161 Clarence St., SYDNEY. 
Main Office and Factories, GLASTONBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 





PETER ROBINSON'S 


OXFORD ST. 


COMPLETE 
SCHOOL 
OUTFITS 


School or Lounge 
Suit. 


In a variety of Faney 


from 27/6. 
Biue Cheviots, from 37/6. 


I'weeds, 


Also in Fancy Striped 


Flannels. 


PROMPT ATTENTION 
TO LETTER ORDERS 
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ART NOTES. 

Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. (who is, besides, a member of 
the Victorian Order and a D.C.L.),has settled in Bruges, 
and in that ancient city he is organising on an almost 
colossal scale a school of art for the benefit of his 
young fellow-countrymen and countrywomen. He has 
taken over the premises of a disused mill, premises 
big enough for a barracks. Accommodation exists 
within its far-extending walls for three hundred students 
to board and lodge and be taught; and besides the 
studios in which teaching is carried on there are 
smaller studios to let out for private occupation. ‘The 
Herkomer School is, of course, well established on our 
own soil; but never till now hi as any experiment of the 
kind been made abroad by a British Academician, 
and never, either at home or abroad, has any experi- 
ment been attempted on a scale so large as that to 
which Mr. Gilbert, full of fine artistic enthusiasm, has 
set his eager and capable hand. 


Within sound of the Belfry of Bruges the British colony 
of artists and craftsmen even now begins to gather. 
No trumpets have been blown; but the canals of Bruges 
are already traversed by barges heavily freighted with 
the plaster and the marble that are to reappear later 
in England from the master hand. For Leicester there 
is to'be wrought on Belgian soil a great memorial of 
the fallen in South Africa; and in Bruges, too, will 
be applied the finishing touches to the bust of Queen 
Alexandra, for which her Majesty gave Mr. Gilbert daily 
sittings for a fortnight, at a time when the work was in 
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its earlier stages, at Windsor and at Sandringham. 
That the most national of designs should be executed, 
at any rate in part, under foreign skies may seem to add 
yet another to the many incongruities by which our arts 
and our manufactures are beset; but in this case, as 
in others, the argument in favour of exile seems 
overwhelming. For Mr. Gilbert is to do all his 
work in presence of his pupils; and pupilage in 
Bruges can be conducted under conditions of economy 
that are not attainable at home. Moreover, if any city 
abroad is to receive the English art-student, Bruges 
offers quite exceptional opportunities for comers and 
goers, and for the transit of materials. These same 
canals—one of which washes the walls of a portion of 
the art school—will bear away the finished work of the 
studio to England and to Italy. ‘The city, too, besides 
offering its own attractions of medizval buildings and of 
Flemish masters, affords a convenient point of departure 
for those short art-pilgrimages that are ever delightful to 
the student. 


Not only area but all branches of art are to be 
taught under Mr. Gilbert’s supervision. The school will 
be divided into three sections. An elementary school 
will offer instruction in the rudiments of drawing, model- 
ling, anatomy, still-life painting, perspective, and plaster- 
moulding. The middle school will add facilities for 
drawing and modelling from life, for daily exercises 
in composition, for etching, engraving, embossing, 
chasing, and the making and tempering of tools and 
practice in their use The advanced school will 
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encourage the students to carry out either individually 
or in collaboration some specific design. Mr. Gilbert 
will be responsible entirely and absolutely for the direc- 
tion of all three schools, and though at first assistant- 
masters may be a necessity, he hopes that the insti- 
tution itself will shortly furnish from among the finish- 
ing students the best and least-mannered masters for 
bringing on pupils less competent than themselves. 
In the same way he hopes that, after the fashion 
of a naval mess, the students will themselves learn 
to manage their own table, appointing a president 
and a caterer from among their own ranks. Suitable 
premises have been set aside for the purposes of a club, 
so that the students may be encouraged in all the mutual 
charities and manners of a community life. A musical 
society is to yield amusement in the evenings, and all 
students are invited by Mr. Gilbert to bring the instru- 
ments of their choice. 


Such, in brief, is the first announcement of an under- 
taking which promises to effect a revolution in the 
environment, and possibly in the methods, of a vast 
number of the future art-students of this country. One 
sentence should be added to set at rest the fears to 
which these tidings might easily give rise among the 
young ‘‘artists in marble’’ at Burlington House. Mr. 
Gilbert has every hope that his new and great under- 
taking will leave him free to come at stated times to 
London in order to continue the lectures delivered in 
connection with his Professorship of Sculpture in the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 
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A Child’s Portable Bed. | 


LIGHT, YET STRONG. 


Weight, 11 to 15 lb. Packs in small bag. 


HEALTHY AND EASILY CLEANED. 


A Mattress Not Necessary. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 
2, Duke St., London Bridge, S.E. 








MERRYWEATHERS’ ‘VALIANT’ 


For COUNTRY HOUSE 
FIRE PROTECTION. 





To keep the complexion 


clear, Vinolia Is the Totlet 


Soap generally recom- 


mended by Doctors. 





18-ct. GOLD, 
Crystal Glass, 
£13 15s. 


Full or Half 


“STRAND” HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Only Makers of this Watch. 


Hunting Cases, 





Telephone : 


SIL VE vel 
Crystal Gla 

£5 oa 
Full or Half 

unting Cases, 


£6 6s. 


9; 


1939 Central and 3327 Gerrard. 


S.SMITH2SON, 


LTD. 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY, 
Jewellers and Clockmakers, 
STRAND. 





Vgerracedtaar Lone 
AS SUPPLIED TO 
The Earls of 
Fitzhardinge ; 





Scarbrough, 


Londesborough, Temple, 
Sir C. D 


Acland, Sir Edward Malet, 
Sir P. Egerton, &c., &c. 
Write for Pamphiet Ne. 829%: 


MERRYWEATHERS, 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PURCHASER. 


All our Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery can be 
had on the successful and popular system of 
Payment by Monthly Instalments, which enables 
the purchaser to enjoy full and immediate 
benefits at no extra cost. 














PEDIGREES TRACED. 


Mr. 
2,000 
contain 


Send for 1903 Edition, 


‘*Guide to the Purchase of a Watch,” 
Book “A,” 135 pages, 350 Illustrations. 


Also Book “A”? Jewellery Catalogue and 
aoparate Volume on CLOCKS. 


OLD WATCHES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 





and Library of 
Genealogical Works 
references to 250,000 Pedigrees of 
English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and Continental | 
families. soo Parish Registers ; 300 Foreign 
Works of all nationalities. 
CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Book-plates (‘‘ Ex-libris”’ Signet-rings ; 
Seals (in gold, silver, crystal, ivory, ete ): Heraldic 
Engraving. Artistic paintings of Armorial Bearings. 


Cunteron’s Collections 
Heraldic and rs 
Exclusive make ‘“‘ TIMES” Watch of the highest grade, 
Revolving Escapement, Compensated Balance and Adjusted, 
Overcoil Free Spring, Diamond and Ruby Jewelling. 
Finest quality throughout. 
Heavy 18-ct. Gold, Crystal Cases, £55. 
Ditto, Full or Half Hunting Cases, £57 10s. 
With Class ‘‘A’’ Kew Certificate, £5 extra. 


Non- 
Magnetic. 
ALL ENGLISH, and fitted with our Patent 
Dust and-Damp-proof Cap. 





SEAS. PRI 
FOR USE UNDER SHADES 
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“AN EXCELLENT FOOD, 


admirably adapted to the Wants of Infants and Young Persons.” 


Lhe Me tant, Sin CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.R, M.D., 
2 & , * Ex-President of the Reyal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


“aa “4 TO HAND Neaves Food 


4 << “a Ry eoce 
¥ Floren 
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S$: 


BROUGHT UP ON NEAVE'S FOOD. 


“A PERFECT FOOD for Infants.” 2%:,20\>.!n> 


NEAVE'’S FOOD has for some time been used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 


GOLD MEDAL, WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 
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LONDON, ENCLAND 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS 
The will (dated Oct. 24, 1902) of Mr. 
Richmond, 
House, Winchester, who died on Aug. 


of Abercorn, King’s Road, 


on Sept. 1 by Miss Alice 


daughter, Frederick Carus Geneste 
Welch Thornton, the executors, the value of the estate 


being £318, 512. The testator bequeaths to his wife, : . : : 
Mrs. Georgiana Helen Bell, £1500, the household furni- silver to his son Charles Francis; the remainder of his 


ture, the use of Radley House, 


£2500, to be raised to £2800 in the h: appening of ce rtain 


events ; to the London Hospital, Charing Cross Hospital, hj ; rtdel i i, f 
Royal Ophthalmic trust, for his wife during her widowhood, or of one 


the Hants County Hospital, the 
Hospital, 


daughters £500 each ; 


and John Lawrence Bowen £1000; 


Edward Charles Percival Sanford 


Helen Gardnor Bell, the Aug. 27 by. Mrs. Jane 
Butler, 


and the Royal Blind Pension Soc iety, £180 
each; to his executors £1000 each; 
to his grandsons. Robert Leonard The will (dated June 20, 1896), with a_ codicil 
to his son-in-law 
£500; to George of 18, Prince 
William Wickham £200; and legacies to servants. 
The silver presented to his late father by Queen Victoria who died on July 30, was proved on Aug. 27° by 
and the Duchess of Kent he bequeaths to his wife, for Alfred William Drayson and Edward Henry Bartlett, 
life, and then to his daughter Alice Helen Gardnor Bell. two of the 
The residue of his property he leaves, 
daughters Alice Helen Gardnor Bell, 
sell, Ada Constance Tilden, Florence 


in trust, for his 
Evelyn Thornton to his executors, and leaves the 
Frances Bowen, 








Sharp Contrast 


Whiskey without quality, age, or flavour 


g 
disappoints the taste like eggs without 
salt. Rare old 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 
Whiskey 


Mellow, Rich, Delicious, 


Regales the palate, and leaves no fault 
to find. 


A. Baker & Co, 
General and E xport Represe ntatives, 
30, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. Eng. 


Wa. LANAuan & Son, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 





Nelly Dora Sanford, Maude Auberon Orchard, and Ida . 


Robert Bell, 
and Radley 
5, Was proved 


The will (dated July 11,. 
Fortescue Thursby Greenwood, of 32, 
Square, W., 


1902) of Mr. Charlies 
Russell 


Elizabeth Greenwood, the 
widow, and Charles Francis Hill Greenwood and 
Frank Thomas Greenwood, the sons, the value of the 
estate being £64,794. The testator bequeaths certain 


and Henry £39,119. 


plate, the household furniture, and £1000 to his wife; 
£,2000 each to his children; and £200 to Mrs. Louisa 
Spokes. The residue of his property he leaves, in 


an annuity of 


third thereof should she again marry, and subject 


1 his seven the ‘reto in equal shares for his children. 


(dated Dec. 10, 1901), of Mr. Charles Dupin Drayson, 
Kdward’s Mansions, Bayswater, and 
formerly of Courtlands, Norton Fitzwarren, Somerset, 


executors, the value of the property 
being £46,560. The testator bequeaths £200 each 
residue of his 
property to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Seale Drayson. 


Cecil Bull. Aug. 7,- 1902), 
Fernleigh, St. John’s Road, Bexhill, and London Street, 
Ratcliffe, who died on July 5, was proved on Aug. 2 
Prince Bunt and Henry Durrell, the 
value of the property amounting to 
The testator bequeaths £500 and the house- 
hold and domestic effects to his wife, Mrs. Annie Bunt; 
£500 to Frederick Prince Bunt; 
Mrs. Emma Bunt; £300 to his sister Rose Charlotte ; 
and £100 each to his brothers .and_ sisters 
Richard, Henry Hasseltine, Annie Emma, Kate Julia, 
and Frances Louise. The residue of his property he 
leaves, in trust, for his wife during her life or widowhood, 
and then in equal shares to his children. 


who died on Aug. 11, was proved on by Frederick 
executors, the 


The will (dated Nov. 19, 1900), with a codicil (dated 


of Mr. Frederick William Bunt, of 


£400 to his mother, 


Thomas 


The will (dated April 17, 1894), with two codicils 
(dated Nov. 27, 1901, and April 30, 1902), of Mrs. Eliza 
Jane Collingwood Wilson, of Scarborough, who died on 
Aug. 8, was proved on Aug. 2g by James Albert Black- 
wood and Arthur Ritson, 
estate amounting to £36,641. 
#3000 to the Northern Counties Society for Granting 
Annuities to Governesses and other Ladies in Reduced 
Circumstances ; 
41500 to the Scarborough Hospital and Dispensary 
#1200 to the Church Missionary Society for Africa and 


the executors, the value of the 
The testatrix bequeaths 


#2000 to the Sunderland Infirmary ; 
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It is THE MOST PERFECT, | 

ARTISTIC, AND HUMAN-LIKE 

IN TECHNIQUE, CONTROL OF 

— : ce TEMPO, AND EXPRESSION. 

THE AN GELUS tmamédlately enables everyone to play 


apr sa all the classical and popular music of the world like an accomplished pianist. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT says:- with all the aon sense of power and interest which the player loves. 


‘1 think the ANGELUS splendid. Apart THE ANCELUS IS THE ONLY PIANO-PLAYER 
Jrom the pleasure it gives one, 1 am sure it ts Ww ITH, ORC HE STRAL ORGAN COMBINATION. Or may be obtained as a 
instructive in every se 4 the word. PLAYER ONLY. ON EASY TERMS. Discount for Cash. 


“ALL LOVERS OF TRULY ARTISTIC muSIC 


should write for Free Catalogue No. 2, giving full particulars. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, son. "stishs"$itis."0i5in. w 


DUBONNET 7222 


WINE 


Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Debility, Depression, 
POVERTY OF BLOOD, PHYSICAL FATIGUE, DIGESTION, &c. 








| have heard all the her inventions of this 
| hind, but the INGELUS tsfar and away the best.” 











Influenza, 


For CHILDREN—Half a wine-glass before .each meat. 
For ADULTS—One wine-glass before each meal. 
Can be obtained from all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Stores, Hotels, Bars, &c. 
Price Zs. 8d. per Large Bottle. 


Order locally, but if any difficulty in obtaining DUBONNET TONIC WINE, write to the 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM AND COLONIFS— 


INGRAM & ROYLE, Ltd., 26, Upper Thames St., London, E.C. 








PETERS & SONS, 
ene MANUFACTURERS 
y appointment 
To His Maject ing Edward VII. and 
H.R.H. e Prince of Wales. 
53, PARK STREET. GROSVENOR SQUARE, 


LONDON, W. 


4% LOY D’S 2 UL & boca. 
rue oncinas RUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 


WITHOUT THE USK OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH, 
Lhe Label of the ORIGINAL and 
GENUINE Euxesis is printed with 
Black Ink ONLY on a_ Yellow 
Ground, and bears this TRADE 

MARK— 

R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, 
bought the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and 
rood trom the Executrix of the late A. S Lloyd. 

he genuine | is now manufactured ONLY at their Factory 

di Chemists, Hairdressers, & 
Wholes. a iy o nae R. HOVE NDE N and SONS, Lrd., 
Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. 


= 





Who will forward one dozen bottles on receipt of 32s. 








PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE!!! 


Why run the risk of TYPHOID FEVER when, for 30/-, you can have a 
THOROUGHLY EFFICIENT FILTER which can be easily fitted to your 
house supply pipe? 

DO NOT BE MISLED BY FILTERS ADVERTISED OF A SIMILAR APPEARANCE, 


BUT INSIST UPON HAVING THE 


“BERKEFELD’ FILTER 


(PATENT.) 
Which bears the following Trade Mark on every genuine ‘‘ RERKEFELD” filtering cylinder. 








ret 
afi tas ee 


THE BERKEFELD | FILTER CoO., 


121, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Ltd., 


Reasons “wy THE. Wonton Fane. 





ee ee 











BABY’S FUTURE 


Something for Mothers 
to Think About. 


Lives of Suffering and 
Sorrow Averted 


And Happiness and Prosperity 
Assured by 


CuticuraSoap, Ointment and Pills 
When All Else Fails. 


Every child born into the world with 
an inherited or early developed ten- 
dency to distressing, disfiguring hu- 
mours of the skin, scalp and blood, be- 
comes.an object of the most tender so- 
licitude, not only because of its suffer- 
ing, but because of the dreadful fear 
that the disfiguration is to be lifelong 
and mar its future happiness and pros- 
perity. Hence it becomes the duty of 
mothers of such afflicted children to ac- 
quaint themselves with the best, the 
purest and most effective treatment 
available, viz., The Cuticura Treatment. 

Warm baths with Cuticura Soap to 
cleanse the skin and scalp of crusts and 
scales, gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment, to allay itching, irritation 
and inflammation, and soothe and heal, 
and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills, to cool the blood inthe severer 
cases, are all that can be desired for the 
alleviation of the suffering of skin tor- 
tured infants and children, and the com- 
fort of worn-out parents. 

Millions of women use Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, for pre- 
serving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, 
scales and dandruff, and the stopping 
of falling hair, for softening, whitening 
and soothing red, rough and sore hands, 
for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, 
for annoying irritations and inflam- 
mations, and for many sanative, anti- 
septic purposes which readily suggest 
themselves. 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and Many other I sapicine of distinction eee testified 
jhe remarkable efficacy 


HIMROD’S 
CURE :ASTHMA 


Established over a quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 

It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post. 
In Tins, 45. 3d. 

British Dép6t—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 
Newbery & Sons, pag A & Sons, J. Sanger & Son, 
W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, L: iverpool, and all W holesale Houses. 




















O.V.H. 


10 YEARS OLD. 


A SELECTION 
OF : THE. BEST 


f THE BEST 
ae AT 11 ITS BES BEST. 


PERFEC I 
COMBINATION. 


W. Greer @ 
Co., Ltd., 


Distillers, GLASGOW. 
Trinity Square, , 
LONDON. 


Imperial] 


1S YEARS OLD. 


o id 


‘ A LUXURY 


IN WHISKY. } 
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REGISTERED. 


(Perfect facsimile in Colour.) 





Price in 
Mount, 
£2 2s. 

each. 
Artist's 
Proofs, 


limited to 
200 
Impressions, 
£4 4s. 
each. 





exTrRacT FROM 
Tre arTisTs 
COMMENT - 


/ thnk the Pallograph 








Catalogue on 
application, 


“THE CAPTIVE,” by Arthur Drummond 











Size of Plate, 18 by 12} in. In Viennese Mount, 32} by 25} in, 
To be had of all Printsellers, Picture Dealers, Stores, &c.; or direct from 


the Publishers, 


ALBERT FILDESHEIMER ionoon, ec: 








Liqueur 








“In Everybody’s Mouth.” The 


Patent é URN 3 PIPE 


Scientific Construction. Lendon 


Made Briars, 
76,106,126 
and upwards, 
WHICH Cases 3/~ extra. 


COOLS THE SMOKE 5 Favourite Shapes. 


AND =e i Bulldog specially recommended. 


TRAPS THE POISON. Normal appearance. 


: THE PATENT “URN” PIPE COQ., 
Deseriptics Catalogue Hest Regent House, Regent “Street, London, W 
nd at the Arcade, Lord St., Liverpool). 


THE ONLY PIPE WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
ACTION 


CLEANED IN A 





Free Anywhere. 











” FOUNTAIN 


SWAN 2 erxs— 


SUIT EVERYBODY. 


pahada 


Broad. Medium Broad. Medium. Fina. Oblique. Turned-up. 
ALL KINDS TO MATCH ANY STEEL PEN. 
Fully Illustrated Catalogue (post free) on application; will interest every reader. 


Prices range from 10/6, 14/6, 16/6, 21/-, 25/- to £20, postage free. 
ALSO SOLD BY STATIONERS. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 95a, Regent Street, LONDON. 


3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
— 93, Cheapside, E.C. NTANO'S, 37, 




















nk a iy cos. 
NEW PREMISES 


102, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, cr should be addressed. 


THE AMOouUSsS l pver-Rbapy' ° 
HOUSE OR ELECTRIC za WATCH STAND 


AND 
HAND LAMP. NIGHT LICHT. 


A Bed-room Blessing. 


. 
2 ight Whe hand Waar ay —_ as dis spans able 
the House, in the Garde th ner 
pg pl LB Die POC KET. No wi ids No 
o Brilliant Flas > dace pen be ma Battaria 6. 


Superbly agro and 
finished in Green and 
No, 12. Highly equipped 
and well made, complete Gold. No. 43, 21/= and 


Fitted with long cor 
ais ing lens, so that tim 
with Battery, 14/6. i a 25/-, including Battery» from a distance 








i 





Batteries, 1°Geach. Useful post free. Extra Bat- SEND POSTCARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 10 
teries, 1/6. TO THE 














{ Cycling, Driving, &c. 


PortableElectric Light € 122 Shaftesbury Ave, London.W. 





ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 


BLACK HANDLE, IVORY HANDLE, 
__ 5/6 EACH. 7/6 EACH. 


-KROPP RAZORS IN RUSSIA LEATHER CASES, 


IVORY 
HANDLES, 


21/- 
32/6 | 40/- 
50/- | 63/- 


KROPP DUPLEX GRADUATING RAZOR Mins 


EACH RAZOR IN A CASE. 





BLACK 
HANDLES. 


PAIR IN CASE = 18/- 
FOUR, 
SEVEN ,, 





134 INCHES, RUSSIA LEATHER AND PREPARED CANVAS 7/6 EACH. 


KROPP SHAVING STICK | KROPP SHAVING BRUSHES 


FOR TRAVELLERS. 
IN HANDSOME METAL CASE, 
6d. each. 5's 7/S 10'S each. 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W 





BEST BADGER HAIR. 





the East; 4,500 cach to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Sunderland and North Durham Eye Insti- 
tution, the Heatherdene Convalescent Home, the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
National Life-boat Institution £650 to the Mission 
Seamen Society; £450 to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; £400 to the 
Monkwearmouth and Southwick Dispensary ; £200 
each to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Church of 
England Central Society for Providing Homes for Waifs 
and Strays, the Sunderland District Nursing Insti- 
tution, and the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 


to 
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the British and Foreign Bible Society, and James Albert 
Blackwood. 

Che will (dated May 27, 1902) of Mrs. Anna Holt, of 
Culverlands, Oakleigh Park, Middlesex, and Stubbylee, 
Bacup, who died on May 15, has been proved by James 
Maden Holt, the husband, and the Rev. William 
Johnson, the value of the property amounting to £23,372. 
rhe testatrix bequeaths £1000 to Maggie Savage ; £500 
to Hannah Savage; £100 to the Rev. William Johnson ; 
an. annuity of £90 to her nephew, Harry Murray 
Hargreaves ; and £100 to her maid, Emma Richmond. 
The residue of her property she leaves to her husband. 


The furnishings which render the scenes of the new 
piece at the Criterion so picturesque and attractive were 
supplied by Messrs. Octzmann, ot Hampstead Road. 


We have received an interesting series of pictorial 
postcards bearing views representing the well-known 
slate quarries of Angers, owned by Messrs. G. Lariviére 
and Co. ‘These quarries have been worked continuously 
since the twelfth century. Over three thousand hands 
are employed. The cards are enclosed in an ingenious 
cover resembling a daintily bound book. 


Intending visitors to Berlin and the interesting old 


Benevolent Society ; and £300 each to the Home of Rest 
for Horses (Buckingham Palace Road) and the York 
Diocesan Clergy Seaside House. She also gives £24,000 
to be divided into seven shares, one each for Mary Olivia 
Collingwood, Caroline Stuart Wortley Taylor, James 
Robert Collingwood, James Wilkie Collingwood Barrett, 
and Amelia Thompson Collingwood, one between Stuart 
and Bertram Collingwood, and one to the children of 
Laura Taylor; and other legacies to friends and servants. 
The residue of her property she leaves between the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East, 


an independent State in 1815; 
suppressed, and is now annexed to 
Prussia receives a money indemnity. It 
by the establishment of a gambling casino. 








It is usually supposed that San Marino is the smallest 
State in Europe, but until the other day there was a still 
smaller one called Moresnet, a tiny territory between 

3elgium and Prussia, near Aix-la-Chapelle. 
but it has just been 
Belgium, while 


end through gaming, for the suppression was hastened 


towns of Brunswick, Hanover, Hildesheim, and the 
picturesque Harz Mountains, should study the excellent 
little brochure entitled ‘‘ Holidays in North Germany 
and the Harz Mountains,’’ which may be obtained of 
the editor, Mr. Percy Lindlay, 30, Fleet Street, E.C 
Berlin can now be reached, vid the Hook of Holland, 
the evening after the traveller has left London, and other 
North German towns the same afternoon. ‘Tourists 
leaving the North of England and the Midlands in the 
afternoon can now avail themselves of the same through 
connections to North Germany. 


It became 


came to its 











THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


gig Seay bili ay 
dsmobile; 


ate at as PORE AS 


‘NOT A 
SOUND 





> 
** Nothing to watch 

but the road.” 

A Lady can drive it, 


PRICE £150 


Complete with Full Equipment 


Ts a 


Write for Illustrated Catalogues, or call at 


CHAS. JARROTT & LETTS, LTD., 


45, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
REGENT STREET, W. 











DAINTY SOZODONT SAWVPLES, WITH TREATISE, 


HALL & RUCKEL, 46 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 








Brilliant Rubies or 
Sapphires, £2 15s. 


Ruby and 
Brilliants, £14 10s. 


> 


Brilliant Half Hoops 
from £15, 
Brilliants, 





Brilliants, 
£12. 


3 GUIDE BOOK, Profusely Illustrated, of Jewellery, Rings, Watches, 
WY Chains, Clocks, Sitver, ** Imperial Plate,”” Bags, Free. (Mention paper). 


(O] >) foliated -}i-mmdatcoletefateleni 


[)'AUMAINE AND CO.— PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. 


Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. 
20 years’ warranty. Sec ondhand good Cottayes 


from 7 guineas; iron framed, full conf Pianos 


All Tnmprovements. 


from 10/6 per month. Organs frong 4 guineas. 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument 


D'ALMAINKE and CO, (Estd. 118 years), 
or, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 





For an understanding of the pre- 
vention and cure of deafness, every- 
one should read the last issue of 
THE REVIEW OF EA@, NOSE 
AND THROAT DISEASES. 
10,000 copies of this Medical Jour- 
nal have been sect aside for Free 
Distribution by post. To obtain 
a Free Copy address The Editor, 
10, Marble Arch, London, W. 














TEETH «BREATH. 


Powder 1/- 





WHY NOT BUY 


FIRST HANDED? 

Edward Miles, Montpelier, Bristol, will send 40 lb. 

Side of his delicious Smoked, Dairv-fed, at 8d. per Ib. ; 
Unsmoked, 74d. Carriage Paid anywhere. 


Contractor to the London County Council. 


HOVENDENS EASY/¢ 




















id 1/- 











Soe 
—__OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS- 


DIARRHCGA. 


UKING the last half-century everyone travelling in hot 
climes has made a point of carrying some 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


so as to be in a position to immediately stop an attack of 
DIARRHEA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, &c. 


Hot weather is due in the British Isles, and everyone should 
take a little precaution. Don’t wait till you actually want 
the.Chlorodyne; you might be driven to sending an 
ignorant messenger for the medicine you require, and 
some substitute might be pushed on him. 

You want 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 





Free, 10. STAMP. 





At Makers’ Cash Prices 
saving 393 , a napans 
- Orby 
** TBe Times ”’ 


Svatem of 


MONTHLY | 
PAYMENTS | 








62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.; 25, Old Bond-st.,W. 


at same CASH prices. 








What is Talcum ? 


MENNEN’S BORATED-TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 
isa skilful blend of pure talcum or magnesium silicate 
and boracic acid. These two chemicals, being nonfer- 
mentable, cannot clog the pores of the skin, and so set 
up distressing eruptions which lead to much suffering. 
For this reason all vegetable*violet powders should be 
rigidly avdided. Mennen’s Talcum is recognised by 
all doctors as the best and safest skin powder known, on 
account of its purity and powerful antiseptic qualities. 
Instantly relieves prickly heat, chafing, sunburn, and 
allskin troubles. A necessity for Ladies’ toilet use— 
for the nursery, and for men after shaving. Relieves 
unhealthy perspiring feet. Ten Million boxes sold 
last year. 3e sure you get MEN NEN’S. 
-antphletsant samples sree of ail Chemists 
or post free 1/1% per box. 
G. MENNEN Co., 11, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 





MAUSER TARGET RIFLES, £6 to £12. 
MINIATURE TARGET RIFLES from 12s. to £12. 
SPECIAL TARGET RIFLES FOR SHORT RANGE SHOOTING. OF 
Price Lasts post free on application 

“ieee THE EAR. 

Match Rifles. In 1898, in the International Competition. the highest 

score was made with a Jetlery Mannlicher, five points nore than the 

second score n the only Competition for Sporting Rifles at Fixed ‘ - ns 
Targets Jetlery’s Rifles won First, Second, Third and Fifth Prizes 

Target Shooting Their new Telescopic Sight is likely to revolu 

tiomse the sighting of Military and Sporting hittes. Jetiery's Rifles 

and Rifle Fittings can be obtained from all the leading Colonial and 

Indian Gun-Makers, or can be ordered direct 


a en till 7. Saturdays 3. 

LEE-ENFIELD TARGET RIFLES, £5 15s. to £1010s. pcs anata ns hg . 2 
Jetlery's Target and Sporting Rifles are unsurpassed for Accuracy 

of Shooting At Bisl n 1898, Jetlery’s Rifles and Rifles sighted 
The highest possible score has been made with a Jeffery Lee Enfield 
Target Rifle 

Ww. J. JEFFERY & CO., 

60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C., 


MANNLICHER TARGET RIFLES, £5 15s. to £12 
1 Seven First Prizes in the Seventeen Conipetitions for 

Jetierys are the Leading Makers for all Fittings connected with ! 
And at 12, KING ST., ST. JAMES’S ST., LONDON, S.W. 


Z/ 


Owing 








to the correspondence carried on throughout the Winter in the 


columns of the London Daily Telegraph and Jrish Times, on not only 


the relative merits of Irish and Scotch Whiskies, but 
also as to the constituents of manufacture, we are 





WILSON’'S 
COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS. 


A New Scientific Invention, entirely different i 


It can be obtained from all respectable Wine 
Merchants, or will be sent, carriage paid, 
direct from DUNCAN, ALDERDICE & Co., Ltd., 





42/- 


per Doz. 


placing on the market this Whisky of the very highest 
quality, 

age, and 

purity. 7 


é 








34, Norfolk Street, London, W.C., and The 
Old Distillery, Newry. 


construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf | 
when all other devices fail, and where medical skill | 
has given no relief. They are soft, comfortable, and 
invisible ; have no wire or string attachment, 

Write for Pamphlet. t this Paper. 


Alention 
WILSON EFAR-DRUM CO, 


Drum in Position. D, H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH- 
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cS THR 


A quaint and fascinating blend, quite unlike others, cool 
and pleasant smoking to the last shred. 


Mr. HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE says of it- 


‘After coquetting with the more expensive mixtures, I return to ‘THREE 

NU NS.’ which seems to be in a class of its own, QUITE EASILY FIRST.” 

‘‘KING’S HEAD” is similar, but of a fuller flavour, at 
the same price. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


Gd. per og.,in I-oz. packets and 2-02. and 4-02. fins. 


‘*‘Three Nuns’’ Cigarettes are sold in packets of 10, at 
4d. per packet. 


Vunrrsn SII LPP IOI 


J. & F. BELL, Ltd Lt] GLASGOW. 


WATCHES. 


THE GOLDSMITHS COMPANY'S | 


WATCHES 


are the Finest Manufactured, and are supplied 

at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices. Purchasers are | | 

thus enabled to buy the highest quality Watches | | 

at prices far below those charged by houses | | 

offering long credit—a system entailing high | | 

prices and bad debts, for which cash “buyers 
have to compensate. 











The GOLDSMITHS COMPANY’S 

Watch Department is under the 

charge of a thoroughly competent 

practical man, who will at all times 

be happy to give advice and assist- 

ance in the selection or repairing 
of Watches. 








Company’s Watches, or write for their Special 


| 

- : 
Intending Purchasers should Inspect the | 
Watch List before deciding elsewhere. | 





Gentleman’s Silver Chronograph Watch, registering - 3 | 
minutes, seconds, and fifths of seconds. Fully NEW oa CATALOGUE || 


Jewelled, Keyless Lever. Neutralised for Electricity, 
with handsomely Engraved Monogram, £5. SELECTIONS OF WATCHES 
In Oxidised Steel Case, £4. SENT ON APPROVAL. 
THE 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, Ltd., 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Tele srams: ‘“ Argennon, Londcn, 











Teleph one: 3729 Gerrard. 





ie RIL en 
q preety FLO TEETH AND INE. MURRAY & 


NON-LEAKABLE FOUNTAIN PEN | | ts the Best LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
Ss e bes e Wo LANMAN’S 





: Prevents the decay of the TEETH 
The only Ladies’ Pen. Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE 


Is perfectly harmless, and 


Clean to carry, clean to fill, Delicious to the Taste. - + 
° I ] lof H y and extracts f swee! | 
Unlike all others, Ss ated eal plant. o oney and extracts from swee | 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the world | ‘4 
Wa rapa PRICES— 2s. 6d. per bottle. | 
rranted no’ H 
to leak when car. 12/6 15'- 17/6 “THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 
ried in any posi- /6 / FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, For the Handk kerchief, 
tion in he pocket. 21/- Put up in glass jars, price 1s. oilet and Bath, 
Writes - up to £5 5s. Prepared only by Tne ANGLo-AmErican Drvs Co., Ltd., -. » REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES | 
immediate) °. -- fig according to 33, Farringdon Road, London, FE. . . 
Never fails. a Mounting. 








LORD KELVIN | 


_ 51 


When ordering send Nib in use. 


ee was once a Fountain Then came MOORE'S 
en Unieakable ‘jb Absolutely Cure 
WwW nic - p romnised great things Of comfort unspeakable, Z 


But on on tr ul had, it proved to | A perfect boon, and very soon / ; Z Z ( BILIOUSNESS. 

So they “used the old sort | “able “ns ‘at unlaue ma SICK HEADACHE. 

st TORPID LIVER. 
—— im) 1 ‘ FURRED TONGUE. 

van chance ts Aa 2 if ; INDIGESTION. Guaranreco ron 3 Years 

The “* LANCET”’ says—(February 14th, 1903) CONSTIPATION - pmo 


“We have given these pens a trial and as a resuit | @) DIZZINESS. 
we can speak wi.h conviction as to their merit.” SALLOW SKIN NO LEAKAGE 





SECTION VIEW OF PEW CLOS 


Fron all Stationers and — - Small Pill. 
Moore’s Non-Leakable Pen Co., They TOUCH the iz | VY Z R eae 


23, FORE STREET AVENUE, | LONDON, Genuine Wrapper Printed on 
32, POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE.’ E,C. id WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. SAMgemniaad 
x Look for the Signature, 
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Ask for 


HENNESSY’S 


A standard of purity 
throughout the world for BR AND y 
upwards of half a century. ry 


Among many well-made and compactly useful patterns G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS & RIFLES 


HAVE TAKEN HONOURS WHEREVER SHOW 
Paris, 1878 ; Sydney, 1879 and 1880: Melbourne, 1880 and aa and 
| Calcutta, 1883 and 1884. 


THE = OF THE PERIOD.” TRADE MARK REGISTERED, 


Cross-Bolt Actions, same Soko as my 


} 











































eee whe al 
Vi 


are now exhibiting and 
will forward, Carriage 
Paid, to any Railway 





Established 1850. 
Telegraphic Address: 
“Period, Birmingham.” 


: —Z 
G. E. LEWIS’s “ARIEL” CUN. 













J 5 We are now making the anne xe d_ well-known and tried Gun as a 
Station in Great Britain | light Gun, which we have named ‘THE ARIEL,” and though made 
| as light as 5 to6 lb., 12 bore, it is strong enough for all charges, and 

this ape Yi and ‘lightness is obtained by a_ new arrangement of 

action and locks. Price, from 15 Guineas. Invaluable for use in 







hot climates, where weight tells 
AS HAMMERLESS, FROM 20 GUINEAS. 
OUR STOCK OF SPORTING GU: AND RIFLES READY 
FC feather bad i roidael 7s THE LARGEST IN ENGLAND. 
CATALOGUES, 6d. EACH. 


G.E. LEWIS, Gun & Rifle Works, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





The ‘‘* THACKERAY” Bureau, 
Oak Fumed, with Oxydised 
Copper oe 2ft. 6in., 87/6. | <_ 










































Wholesale A 
R HOVENDEN & SONS Lavage 
Bennans Sacer Ya Ory Roso.£C. 





—_ (§ _. *—<“Eep fain 
Waeaes == Mixture 


DR? SIEGERT'S re Sh 7 VEyesHAN” "acim || 


wy f= WRITE FOR 
, ee | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
VE E__—__ Containing Sketches 


and Estimates for completely 


Furnishing. the Home at 
Stated Sums. 






















Piuntin 
Carved Oak Settle, 3 ft. 6in. aie 7¥ 


long, 90/-. , 
To 




















1 i 
Schaseen, Such high nat: = 
for md is reached in 5 other 


the 5 

MIXTURE is richer, cooler, more 
fragrant, ory oan yn than 
the next best! to-day! 

Sold in 2-0z. Pe at 1/-, or }-lb. 

tins at 2/-. If your tobacconist’s 

stock has run out, send 1/1 or 

2/2 for sample packet direct to:— 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS, 
EDINBURGH, 


Who will furnish address of nearest 
tobacconist selling LUNTIN MIXTURE. 
Write to-day ) for interesting booklet—'* Why 
Luntin ?"—sent post free on request. 
















They lend an exquisite flavour to 
Champagne, Sherry, Whiskey, 
Lemonade, and all liquors. Are 
altogether free from admixture with 


any dangerous or deleterious com- 213—204, 


pound 


Of all Wine Merchants, etc. 
A Booklet giving many valuable 
recipes post free from the sole O 7 XC iG Oa 
consiznees - 
Kiiuner, HENDERSON & Co., 


115, Cannon Street, London, E. 3.6. 
ON w | 






















be World-famed P 
larke’s mr Blood Purifier 
s and Restorer. 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all 


impurities from whatever cause arising. For 

Eczema, Scurvy, Scrofula, Bad Legs, 

a Ulcers, Glandular Swellings, Skin and 

& ra Blood Diseases, Boils, Pimples Blotches 


eeoso e and Sores of all kinds, its Effects are Mar- 
vellous. It is the only real Specific for Gout 
and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes the 
cause from the Blood and Bones. 


“ & 
For. . : 
It is pleasant ‘o the taste, and warranted 
the ee free from anything injurious to the most 












Why does Globe 
Polish ? 


Because it’s made to. 



























|| Blood \ delicate constitution of either sex, from in- 
} : fancy toold age, and the Proprietors solicit 
iS. ee sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 












the « « AS STOOD THE ~ 
Life.” oy TEST FOR Sold by all Chemists and Stores throughout the 





world, price 2/9 per bottle, and in cases containing 


THIRTY YEARS, six times the quantity, price 11/-, sufficient to effect a 


permanent cure in the great majority of long-stand- 
and thousands of testimonials ing cases. 


of wonderful cures have been 


received from all parts of the BEWAR ne en eer i | 


world, tione and substitutes, 




































RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tredegar Road, Bow, London, E.; and Stockton-on-Tees 
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